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Vimanaf4r oS fre 
Men’s Serge Suits 





For all-around, every-day wear, there is nothing to equal the suit of blue or 


black serge, both in looks and serviceability. 


From the time the weather gets 


warm, all through the Summer, and until a thicker suit is needed in the 


Autumn, the serge suit 
is “ good form,” in city 
or country, at the 
seashore or on the 
mountains, 

But it must be made 
of good serge. You're 
more in the open air 
than you are in Winter 
—the color will fade if 
it isn’t fast. The serge 
suit gets hard usage— 
takes a firmly woven 
fabric to keep its shape, 
and not pull at the 
seams. And the fabric 
must be backed up by 
good tailoring and 
thorough stitching. 

Our Serge Suits meet 
all these demands. It 
took a long search to 
find the fabric we 
wanted—takes careful 
inspection to keep it 





where we wantit. And 
it took a lot of careful 
figuring to have the suit 
made in the manner 
we demanded and still 
be able to sell it at its 
price. 

But we accomplished 
it—all. And here’s a 
picture of the suit—we 
sell hundreds at this 
price every season. 
Black and blue serge, 
all-wool— properly 
shrunk ; firm, fine qual-. 
ity. Fast color—bring 
any suit back if it ever 
gives signs of fading. 
Full of good workman- 
ship, particularly in 
points where it’s needed 
and doesn’t show—and 
hand made collars and 
button-holes finely 
finished. 


Fifteen Dollars 


Suits you'll never equal elsewhere at the price. 


Send for samples of serge and self-measurement blank. Do it now—so as 


to have your suit ready when you need it—and that will be soon. 
Other suits of blue and black serge of proportionate excellence at $10 and $12. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
aie 


NEW YORK 
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»5 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS—NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 





FIRST VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY OF ART 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI 


_By CHARLES HOLROYD 
Keeper of the National Gallery of British Art. Including a translation of Condivi's 
Life, and dialogues from the Portuguese by D' Ollanda, fully illustrated. $2.00 net. 
PLAN OF THE LIBRARY OF ART 


HIS Monvmental Library is planned to cover the whole field in 38 or more vol- 
umes. Each volume to represent a period rather than an individual artist, 
except in individual instances of men of vast genius. 

Each volume is to be written by the leading specialist on the period, and the 
whole is under the edito*ship of S. Arthur Strong, Librarian of the House of Lords, 
Westminster, and Librarian at Chatsworth, 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS ABOUT NATURE 





OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS 


By Harriet L. Keeler 


A com on to the author's “ Our 
Native es,” an invaluable aid for 
the lover of Nature. 

240 Illu trations. $2 oo net 


(Postage, 16 cents) 





TREES, SHRUBS AND 
VINES 


of the North Eastern United States. 


By H E. Parkhurst 
250 Illustrations. $1 50 net 


(Postage, 12 cents) 





OUR FEATHERED GAME 


By Dwight W. Huntington 


Describes all the game birds of the 
United States, where and how they 
may be shot. 


Illustrated in Color. $2.0onet 
(Postage, 16 cents) 


By the Author of * Art for Art's Sake’ 


THE MEANING OF PICTURES 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


“ An unusual quality in art criticism, plain 
common sense with a delightful avoidance of 
technical jargon, is shown in the lectures deliv- 
ered at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in be- 
half of Columbia University, by Prof. John C. 
Van Dyke, and now published.”—N. Y. Sun 


“ Professor Van- Dyke drives home his argu: 
ments every time,speaking a language all can 
understand, talking with experience and natural 
taste for such things, and to students as well as 
to the general reader we heartily, unhesitatingly 
recommend the work.”—.V. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, 


Freely Illustrated, $1.25 net (Postage 10 cents). 





Shakespeare and Voltaire 


By T.R. Lounssury, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor 
of English in Yale University. 8vo, $2.00 met 
(postage, 16 cents). 

“ Presents for the first time a complete story 
of the relations held by Voltaire to Shake- 
speare.”—Boston Transcript. 





Shakespeare’s Portrayai of 
the Moral Life 


By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Wis- 
consin. 12mo, $1.25 #e/ (postage to cents). 


AGNOSTICISM 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D.. LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 


8vo, $2.00 net (postage 20 cents). 


“ Dr. Flint’s eminence among representative writers u 


mn Theism commands attention to his oa 


of Agnosticism No writer that we are aware of has treated it so amply and thoroughly as here "—The Outlook. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 


New York 
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2) EDITION OF DENNEY’S GREAT WORK ON THE ATONEMENT 


The Death of Christ 


Its Place and Interpretation in the New Testament, 


By JAMES DENNEY, D.D._ One vol, cloth, $1.50. 


“ Exegetically considered, it is the most important book pub- 
lishe:t within the memory of the younger generation of preachers. 
* * * Ifit meets with the approval it deserves, it will be ound 
in the library of every preacner in America.’ —N. Y. Examiner. 

“One of the strongest and most significant books of constructive 
theology of the time.”—Congregationalist. 

“The most important doctrinal work published in English for a 
long time.”—Jnterior. 

“A trenchant and timely volume whic’ will repay reading sev- 
eral times over.”—W. ¥. Observer. 


Thirsting for the Springs 
By Rev. J. H. Jowerr. One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1:25 
“ They will be read with interest and proat by the ever widening 
* r. JO 


circle of Mr, Jowett’saxmirers. * wett gives his p-o- 


ple of his best—his best in thought, obs jon 9 
British Weekly. ght, observat and reading. 





The Church and the Ministry in the 
Early Centuries 


By Tuos-M Linpsay, D.D., Principal of Glasgow College. 
One vol., cloth, net, $2.00. Postage, 18 cents. 


CONTENTS.—The New Testament Conception of the Church of 
Christ—The picture of-a Church in Apostolic Times—The Pro- 

hetic Ministry of the Primitive Church—The Church of the First 
Pentu —Creating its Ministry—The ‘-hurches of the Second and 
Third Centuries—Changing their Ministers—The Fall of the Pro- 

hetic Ministry and the Conservative Revolt—The Ministry Chang- 
Ing to Priesthood—The Roman State Religion and it Effects on 
the Organization of the Church. 

“Thanks to Dr. Lindsay tor his lucid and convincing lectures. 
The volume wii! attract great attention and should exercise a wide 
influence.”—JW. YF. miner. 


Biblical and Literary Essays 


By A. B. Davipson, D.D. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


CONTENTS.—Biblical The ,logy—The Wisdom of the Hebrews— 
Hosea—Amos—Psa!m 1i., lxxii., and cx.—The English Bible and its 
Revision—Mohammed and Islam—Arabic Poetry—Mod Re- 
igion and Old Testament Immortality—The tionale of a 
>reacher—The Uses of the Uld Testament for Edification. 

“The present volume thus gives a larger view of the author's 
powers than the recent one. The same fine and rare qualities 
of mind and heart are here.”— Glasgow Heraid. 





‘An Opportune Biography of the Great South African Imperialist”’ 


JOHN MACKENZIE South 


African Missionary and Statesman 


By W. Doveias Macxenzig, Professor of Systematic Theology in Chicago Theological Seniinary. One vol., 8vo, cloth, 


$2 00 net. 


Postage 16 cents. 
Eve 


ry one who is interested ia Christian missions and in South African history during the last forty years will heartily 


welcome this life story of a brave hearted, strong- minded and clear-visioned Scotsman. 


* * * This, then, ia no ordinary missionary biography, but a 
book which must make its weigit felt both as a the "of the 
past and as a suggestion as tothe future. * * * And the claim 


of the title is tairly made out. This w m 
a statesman.” — J. ¥ Nation, amaanpbeclage 00250", 


“There is a enagpeiien of General Grant in the countenance 
and the man himself was of the same strain. He loses noth- 
ing by :eason of his biographer, who has made an admirable pre- 
sentation of a very interesting life work.”—N. F. Independent. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR OF OUR NEW BOOKS 





A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 3 & 5 West 18 St. near 5% Ave., New York 








TWO NEW GOOD BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE PILGRIM PRESS. 





PARK’S SERMONS. 


A Memorial Volume of Sermons by the late 
Professor Edwards A. Park. This volume has 
been eagerly waited for by many friends and 
admirers. It includes the famous sermon on 
Peter’s Denial, the “ Judas Sermon,” the pro- 
found discourse on “ The Theology of the In- 
tellect and the Affections,” the great “* Conven 
tion Sermon,” etc. It has several interesting 
portraits, is printed on laid paper, with broad 


margins, rough edges and gilt top. 


Price $1 50 net. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS AS His 
FRIENDS KNEW HIM. 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the 
remarkable series of tributes to this many-sided 
man, from Dr. E. W. Donald, Dr. G. A. Gordon 
Dr. Leighton Parks, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, 
Rev. F. B. Allen, Rev. I. O. Rankin, Bishop 
W. N. McVickar, Professor F. G. Peabody, 
Bishop William Lawrence, Bishop W. R. 
Huntington, and many others, together with an 
estimate of Bishop Brooks as an educator, by 
Dr. Washington Gladden, It has many choice 
portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated -paper and bound in red or purple cloth 
with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net. 








Boston Che Pilgrim Press Chicago 
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A NEW NOVEL — 


DARREL 


OF THE BLESSED ISLES 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of “ EBEN HOLDEN,” “D’RI and 1,” “CANDLE LIGHT,” etc. Illustrated by ARTHUR I, KELLER 


ARREL, the clock tinker, is a new-creation, wit, philosopher, and man of mystery. ‘Learned, 

strong, kindly, dignified, he towers like a giant above the people among whom he lives. 

In him Mr. Bacheller has given us a character as new and lovable as Eben Holden, but 

more fascinating. Darrel’s shop is an odd nook, where the reader will enjoy good companion- 

ship and be much at home. Itis another tale of the North Country, full of the odor of wood 

and field. Its people are wholesome: it is good to know them. Once in its mystery, the reader 
will go to the last word with increasing interest. 


THE 


MASTER OF WARLOCK 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, author of * Dorothy South,” “Carolina Cavalier,” etc. 
Six illustrations by C. D. Witttams. 


BROOKLYN TIMES says: “ Like all Mr. Eggleston’s stories, the atmosphere is clean and 
wholesome; the sentiment pure. The pictures of home life are en with sympathy. It is an 
eminently readable story, whose characters are amiable, gentle folk.” 








THE 


CAPTAIN 


By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, author of “J. Devlin—Boss.”’ Four illustrations by A. I. Kguumr. 
THE GREAT GENERAL GRANT NOVEL 


BALTIMORE SUN says: “The characters as clean as cameos, men and women so natural 
that we live with them. The best novel of its period that has ever been written.” 





THE 


SPENDERS 


50th THOUSAND 
By HARRY LEON WILSON. Six illustrations by O’Nem. Lata, 


MARK TWAIN says: “It cost me my day yesterday. You owe me $400. But never 
mind, I forgive you for the book’s sake.” 





All of the above beoks $1.50 postpaid 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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The Grand Prize for 
Paris Exposition, 1900, RSH Ses caeneiiaiae and 


Highest Award Oxford India Paper 


OXFORD Gaia BIBLES 
Reference TEACHERS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 
RECENTLY ISSUED 


Oxford Stirrroxounsne”” Bibles 


Superb Large Type Editions Reference—Concordance —Teachers’ 











The Christian Endeavor World of March 26, 1908, says: 

‘““EUREKA! It has been found; an Oxford Bible with references, in , clear, minion type, on paper so 
thin that the enLire Bible, with thirteen maps and several pages of indexes, is ut three quarters of an inch thick 
It can be carried flat or rolled in acoat ‘pocket withuut any unsizhtly bulge. Iti is bound in strong, flexible. leather 
lined morocco, is a self-pronounciug Bib!e, and the paper is opaque and tough, though sothin It is just the | 
that ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and Christian workers have been ing for, and we shall —— 

a great multitude do not hasten to secure it. It is the thinnest reference Bible in the world. The same Bible pod 
be had with extensive teachers’ helps.” 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 














——= IMPORTANT BOOKS— 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


His Life, His Work, His Remains, as revealed by original Prints and Manuscript Records, to- 
gether with an Essay on Peter Martyr ot Anghera, and Bartolome de las 
Casas, the First Historians of America. 


By JOHN BOYD THACHER, author of “The Continent of Amesten, "The Cabotian peseovers,” etc. Three Volumes, 
royal 8vo, comprising about 2.000 pages. Containing some 900 plates, vue comprise pdrtraite, reproductions in facsimile 
of manuscripts, views and maps. ery handsomely printed and bound. Volume [, now ready, net, $9.00. sold in sets only. 
No single work of grea‘er or even of equal importxoce has been abdlished on this subject, save the me papers in 
the Raccolta issued by the Italian Government. This work is a whole library of Colum fan literature in itself 


I. THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC AND ITS GOVERNMENT 


Il. POLITICAL PARTIES AND PARTY PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN, Professor »f American History and Politics, Indiana University. Two volumes. 8vo. 
Each complete in itself and indexed. Sold separately. Each, net, $2.00. (l’ostage | 
Of the first volume M. W. Hazeltine says in the NW. Y. Sun: ‘4 sounder or more ‘al commentary has never before seen 
the light. Even Mr. Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth’ must be deemed icss fruitful—not a single page should be overlooked.” 


ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


By LEO WIENER Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages, ca University. In two parts. Each complete in itself and 
indexed. Each 8vo. With frontispiece. Net, $3.0u. (Postage 2c.) 
PART I.—From the Earliest Times to the Nineteeath Century: PART II.—The Nineteenth Century. 
“Should stand on the shelves of every library.”— The Nation. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF SLAVERY 


Being an account of the Slavery Controversy from the Earliest Agita‘ions.in the ate Coatary to the Reconstruction 
gy Ly yr By WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. With an introduction by itelaw Reid wo volumes. 8vo. $4.50 
net iy m 
This work represents the result not only of actual participation in the final contest, but of a lifelong study of the problems 


involved. THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


From Peter-burg to Pekin. By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKKR, author of *‘ The [slands of the Southern Seas,” * Quaint 
Corners of Ancient Empires.” etc. 8vo. Fully illustrated. Net’ $2.00, (Pos 20c.) 
The record of a journey taken by an experienced and observant traveller over the wonderful railroad that connects in one 
grand continuous line Moscow in the frozen North and Port Arthur in the Yellow Sea. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 
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Rev. HENRY VAN DYKE D.D., says : 


“The Temple Bible is beautiful in form and 
well edited. I think that there is a great ad- 
vantage in reading the scriptures without the 
verse-divisions. It helps to remind us that the 
primary object with which they werégiven was 
not to supply texts, but to guide, console and 
enlighten life.” 





Rev. FLOYD W. TOMPKINS says : 

“T hardly know of any other edition that can 
take the place of the Temple Bible. The notes 
alone are worth a great deal .. . and are very 
suggestive. Nothing can equal the advantage 
of having the Bible in this form. It can be 
studied book by book; it can be carried on a 
journey ; its literary merit can be appreciated ; 
and, ‘above all, its spiritual message received.” 





THE TEMPLE BIBLE 


Including a volume, ‘‘An Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures.” 
In 25 Vols., 4x 5 Inches. 


Introduction and Notes by a Distinguished Bible Scholar in Each Volume. 


Six additional volumes, including Ecclesiasticus and the Apocrypha, will also be issued. 
Cloth, 40 cents; limp leather, 60 cents a vol. 
Postpaid, 3 cents per volume extra. 





Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, says: 
“Among all the many editions of the Holy Scriptures in my library, of many languages and 


versions, I 


for study, as well as for devotional reading, as the Temple Bible. 
English Literature is a new and very helpful feature. 


that the Temple Bible has already achieved.” 


ave none that is so satisfactory to the eye, so convenient to the hand, 


and so helpful 
The Biblical references in 
I congratulate you heartily on the success 


Send for full illustrated descriplive pamphlet, with endorsements. 





Thoughts on 
The Services 


By Right Rev. A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D. 
Revised and enlarged edition by Right 
Rev, CorTLANDT WHITEHEAD, S.T.D, 


Cloth, $1.00; limp lambskin,,. $2.00. 





By Wm.-McD. Srncvatr, D.D, 
Unto You, Young Men 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Unto You, Young Women 


12m0, cloth, $1.00 net: postpaid, $1.08. 





Ethics of 
The Body 


By Georce Dana BoarpmaN, D.D.,LL.D. 
An answer to the questicn as to the 
moral responsibilities of the body. Writ- 
ten from the common view point of the 
Christian and scientist. 


16mo, limp leather, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.07. 


By the same author, 
Our Risen King’s 
Forty Days 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 





rabishers J. B, LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY Piilaetoi 
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it!is admitted by all scholars that the 
American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the original better than any other translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and it is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. 


“It is the standard translation for the English-speaking world.”— Zhe Sunday 
School Times. 


“It is by far the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to be in the 
hands of every student of the Bible.”—7he /ntependent, 
“It is a noble work, destined to become the accepted Bible of the majority of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.”—London Quarterly Review. 
With References and Topical Headings Prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.50 to $9.00. 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $6.00 to $18.00. 
Smaller Editions Recently Published as Follows : 


Bourgeois 8vo, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.00 to $7.00. 
Bourgeois 8vo, Nelson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $4.00 to $9.00, 
Revised New Testament, [linion, 32mo. Prices, 55 cents to $2.50. 


BIBLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, IN ALL STYLES OF BINDINGS, AND VARIOUS SIZES OF TYPE, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 














OUT OF DOOR BOOKS 





List Price. 


HODGE’S NATURE STUDY AND LIFE $1.50 


A new and valuable book. 
LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES: 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK - - - - 
WILDERNESS WAYS - - - . - - 45 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS . - - ° 50 
WOOD FOLK AT SCHOOL, (nearly ready) 


Atkinson’s First Studies . 
ntPree [GINNGGOMPANY] Roth’s First Book of — 
of Plant Life .60 CheAthenacum Pres Forestry 75 


Gould’s Mother Na- OS Stickney’s Study and 


ture’s Children —.60 ie Story Nature Readers. 
= Earth and Sky, No. I +30 
Eddy’s Friends and Earth and ae, No. II ie 


Pets and Companions, +30 
Helpers 60 K: Bird World .60 
Porter’s Stars in Song DALLAS: COLUMBUS Jefferies’ Sir Bevis from 
and Legend .50 _ **Wood Magic’ .30 
A complete list of Ginn & Company’s Nature-Study Books will be sent on application. 


Ginn & Company’s 288-page Descriptive Catalogue for 1903 isnow ready. It will be sent to 
any address on application. 


List Price. 
- -50 
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New and Forthcoming Publications 





The Presbyterian Pulpit 


Two New Volumes 


The volumes are uniform in size and style of bind- 
ing, and each contains eight sermons, with a Portrait 
of the author. 


From Love to Praise 


By Rev. HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D. 
With a Portrait. Price, 75 cents Net 


The Well by the Gate 


By Rev. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D. 
With a Portrait. Price, 75 cents Net 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


The Sinless Christ 
By GEO. T. PURVES, D.D. 
Late Pastor of Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Ch., New York. 
With a Portrait. Price, 75 cents Net 


For Whom Christ Died 
By WM. R. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Pastor of the Brick Church, New York. 
With a Portrait. Price, 75 cents Net 


READY IN APRIL 


The Open Door 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 
With a Portrait. Price, 75 cents Net 


The Power of God Unto Salvation 


By BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D. 
With a Portrait. Price, 75 cents Net 


Centennial of Home Missions, 1802-1902 


12mo, cloth. $1.00 Net. Postage, 10 cents 


The General and Tom 


A Sermon in Story. By W. P. MILLER 
Paper, 5 cents Net 
““Dr. Miller’s little book puts the whole work of our 
great denomination before the reader in a very prac- 
tical way. If it were read by all our people, it would 
give a magnificent impulse to the whole work of the 
Church.’’—Rev. John Clark Hill, 











Studies of Familiar Hymns 
By LOUIS F. BENSON, D.D. 
With 60 Illustrations. Price, $1.50 Net 


This book contains careful and exhaustive studies 
of 25 hymns that are familiar and highly prized by 
Christian people. 


New Light on the New Testament 
By PARKE P. FLOURNOY, D.D. 
A new volume in the Westminster Handbook Series. 
lvol. 12mo. Price, 75 cents Net. 


Opportunities in the Path of the Great 
Physician 
By V. F. PENROSE 
Price, $1.00 Net. Postage, 10 cents 

The first illustrated book on medical missions pub- 
lished in America. 

“We needed such a book and I am glad you pre- 
pared it Constant inquiries come to the office for in- 
formation regarding our medical missionary work, 
and we can now refer them to this volume.”—Robert 
E. Speer, New York. 


Beauty in God’s Word 
By Rev. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 
Author of ‘Upward Steps.” 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 Net. Postage, 8 cents 


This is a delightful volume of short chapters of a de- 
votional and practical character, such as many good 
people like to read to help them in their daily life. 


IN PRESS 


David the Hero 
By SARAH D. LOWRIE 
A book of tales of the Spring Time of the World, 
when kings when out to battle. 


A Short History of American Presby- 
terianism 
The best brief account of our Church down to the 


Reunion. 


Shall I Unite with the Church? 
By WILLIAM BRYANT, D.D. 


The Laos of North Siam 
By Mrs. L. W. CURTIS 
Hiustrated 


The Teachings of the Lord Jesus 
By W. S. BEAN, D.D. 











Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work 


New York 


Philadelphia 
156 Fifth Avenue 


1319 Walnut Street 


Chicago St. Louis 
192 Michigan Avenue 1516 Locust Street 


San Francisco 
23 Grant Avenue 
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SOLTAIRE 


‘*A Literary Gem’’ 


By GEORGE FRANKLYN WILLEY 
NOW IN ITS THIRD EDITION 

















“ Soltaire” is a well rounded romance which is told in a connected manner. The style is polished 
and free from faults of novelists of this “strenuous ’ life. It has repose and dignity, and must be 
accounted as one of the books bound to meet popuwar favor.—SENTINEL, Indianapolis. 


Every one who has visited the White Mountains should 
read this charming romance 


Those who have not yet visited this historic region MUST read | SOLTAIRE | 











FOR SALE EVERYWHERE or Seat Prepaid on Receipt of Price, $1.25 





NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLISHING CORP’N, Boston, Mass. 
Have You Seen the Beautiful Poster? Send for One 
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Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and Drawings by 
Old and Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern Architectures 
and Sculptures. 


Entire Collection Over 100,000 Plates. 


An Extract from our General Catalogue, containing about 1,250 
of the most celebrated Subjects and 360 @llustrations, will be sent 
259 Fifth Avenue, OD apptication. Price 50 cents. Free to Educational Institutions, 
ene. 20th Ot. Baw Foun. Architects and Decorators: 
No Other Branch house 


in America. BRAUN, CLEMENT & CIE. 
99099909 9900000000000 
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A New and Definitive Edition of 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


His complete works newly edited and collected with a memoir, critical introductions, notes and variorum readings by 
DR. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
and PROF, GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 
Copiously illustrated by Albert Edward Sterner, Gustave Dore, Aubrey Beardsley, and others. 
A LIMITED EDITION NOW READY. Descriptive Prospectus Sent Free on Application. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 


22 East Twenty-first Street, New York 
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Some of Appletons’ Spring Books 





More Letters of Charles Darwin 


Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN Two vols., 500 pages each. Eight photogravures and eight 


half-tones. 
Letters of Huxley.” 


Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, boxed, $5.00 net.. Uniform with “The Life and 





Personal Reminiscences of 
Prince Bismarck 
By Sidney Whitman, Author of “Imperial 
Germany,” etc. With Portraits. Large 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.60 net; postage, 16 
cents additional. Secon i Edition. 





Musical Education 
By A_ Lavignac. Translated by Esther 
Singleton. Author of “Social New York 
Under the Georges.” 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net; 
postage additional. 
Almost Ready. 





Tenth Thousand, First Week 


Richard Rosny 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” “The House of Hidden 


Treasure,” etc. Frontispiece. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 





A Virginia Cirl in the Civil War 


Being the Authentic Experiences of a Confederate Ma- 
jor’s Wife who followed her Husband into Camp at 
the Outbreak of the War, and was in Richmond when 
it was evacuated. Collected and Edited by Myrta 
Lockett Avary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 
cents additional. Fourth Edition. 





Millionaire Households and 
Their Domestic Economy 
With Hints upon Fine Living. By M 
Elizabeth Carter. Cover Desien by May 
garet Armstrong. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1 40 net; postage, 14 cents additional. 
Second Edition 





APPLETONS’ 


Funds and Their Uses 
By Dr. F. A. Cleveland 


Of the Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Seventeenth Thousand 


Each illustrated. 12mo. 


BUSINESS SERIES 


The Work of Wall 
Street 


By Sereno S. Pratt 
Fifth Elition 


Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 


Trust Finance 
By Dr. E. S. Meade 


Of the Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Almost Ready. 





Horace Creeley 
By William A, Linn, Author of “The Story of 
the Mormons”; formerly Managing Editor 
New York Evening Fost. (Historic Lives 
Series.) 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 
net; postage, 10 cents additional. 





The History of Puerto Rico 

By R. A. Van [iddeldyk. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
(Expansion of the Republic Series). 12mo. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 
cents additional. 





The Stirrup Cup 
By J. Aubrey Tyson, (Novelette 
de Luxe Series) Cloth, 
12mo. Gilt top, uncut edges, 
special type. $1.25. 





$1.50. 


For a Maiden Brave 


By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, 
Author of ‘‘ A Colonial Free- 
Lance,” etc. 
lustrations in Color by Frank 
T. Merrill. 

Fifth Edition. 


A Whaleman’s Wife 
By F. T. Bullea, Author of “ The 
Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,” 
“Deep-Sea Plunderings,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. Third Edition. 


With four II- 


1z2mo. Cloth, 








‘D. Appteton & Company, Publishers, New York 
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MIR. GEORGE HORTON’S 
Latest Book and Greatest Literary Success 


IN ARGOLIS 


Is meeting with praise from the highest authorities of 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


THE ATHENEUM (London) says: 

“We know no brief study of modern Greek life that is either more true or more attractive. His 
wanderings through lemon orchards and green lanes, with the sea in hearing, and the nightingales 
forgetting that it is day, make charming pages. . . . For Mr. Horton is both a poet and a humorist. 
. « « We warmly commend his charming book to all classes of our readers.” 


THE NATION (New York) says: 

“Any one who has ever sojourned in Greece, or loved it from afar, will enjoy ‘In Argolis,’ and 
will read it more than once, in memory of skies and scenes and a people that must always haunt his 
imagination. And any gentle reader who knows nothing of Greece will find in these little pictures 
of a life that is far from strenuous something rare and genuine that approaches the qualities of a classic. 
He, too, will read this little book, if not for love of Greece, for love of literature and humanity.” 


THE CHURCHMAN (New York) says: 
‘*We cannot say good-by to this really charming book without a word of commendation to the 
publishers for the singularly attractive form they have given alike to the pages and their binding ” 


“In Argolis” is a beautiful little volume to be read and kept and lovingly 


re-read. It is printed in the most distinctive manner of the Merrymount 
Press, Boston, and illustrated with full-page pictures in tint. In box, $1.20 net. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago 
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EVERY READER 


Should Own the New Edition. 

Hundreds of the most eminent authori- 
ties agree that it is the most accurate and 
useful dictionary published. 

It gives correct answers to questions 
concerning words, places, notable persons, 
fiction, etc. 

The New Epition has 25,000 new words 
and phrases, 2364 pages, 5000 illustrations. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 
“‘A Test in Pronunciation ’’ 
which affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books — 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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Spring ts Coming 





ZOLA’S New Novel 


FINISHED JUST BEFORE HIS DEATH 


Truth Truth Truth 


TRANSLATFD BY E, A. VIZETELLY 


l2mo. $1.50 
Second Edition 11th Thousand 
Walter Littlefield in The Critic: “Force, 
power, persuasion, eloquence are there. Marc 
Froment is Zola himself. ‘Truth’ isa page 
from a wonderful autobiography.” 


New Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle 


A cullection of Hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Edited with an Introduction by 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE 


Profusely illustrated in photogravure and 
lithography from hitherto unreproduced 
originals. In two volumes. Buckram. 8vo. 
boxed, $6.00 net, (Shorily.) 





A New Novel by 
Mes. WILFRID WARD 


The Light Behind 


z2mo. $1.50. Just Out 


The Chicago Post: “A brillant novel of 
society, the story interestingly told and well 
written, with a depth of power quite remarka- 
ble. The dialogue sparkles with irresistible 
attraction.” 


An Interesting Study by 
EDMUND J. CARPENTER 


The American Advance 


A Study in Territorial Expansion, with 
a map showing the growth of the United 
Stales of America, from the beginning to the 
present day. 


$2.50 net, (Shortly.) 


8v0. 





A New Novel by 
DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY 


Cornet Strong 


Of Ireton’s Horse 
AN EPISODE OF THE IRONSIDES 
r2mo,” $1.50 Just Out 
Illustrated by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN 
By the author of “ Beatrix Infelix,” “ Rupert, 
by the Grace of God,” etc., etc. 


New Nature-book by 
CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING 


Walks in New England 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
Large r2mo, $1.50 net, (Shortly.) 
Mr. Whiting is familiar to readers as a poet 


and essayist drawing his inspiration from 
Nature. 





A New Novel by 
VANDA WATHLEN-BARTLETT 


The Gap in the Garden 


DECORATIVE BOARDS 


$7.50. Just Out 


A New Novel by the author of “ Heart’s 
Desire.” 


Z2mo. 





A New Series of OUT-DOOR Books is 
being published by John Lane, called 


The Country Handbooks 


Edited by HARRY ROBERTS. s2mo, Cloth; 
$1.00 net. Leather, $1.20 net. 


The following volumes shortly : 


Vol. I. The Tramp’s_ Vol. IV. The Still Room. 
Handbook. Vol. V. The Tree Book. 
Vol. II. Tne Motor Book. 


Vol. VI. The Woman Out 
Vol. Ill. The Bird Book. of Doors. 





JOHN LAN 


‘vrei avenus NEW YORK 
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JEWISH FORERUNNERS 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


By ADOLPHH DANZIGER. 
12mo, 342 pages. $1.50 net. Postage 11 cents. 
The author, a well-known Jewish scholar, says: 
“TI have tried to show the modern reader what 
manner of men these Masters in Israel and their fel- 
lows were, . . . to illustrate the course of events 
in the Jewish nation during the last two centuries of 
its separate existence.” 
.“*I greatly approve of your general purpose and 
plan; it is very desirable to point out the religious 
and ethical agreement between Jesus and the Jewish 
thinkers before and after Him.” 
—Prof. 0. H. Toy, of Cambridge. 


Compiled from the writings of 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


HELPS TO THE HOLY COMMUNION 


82mo, 128 pages, cloth, 50 cents net. Postage 8 cts. 


THE TRUTH AND ERROR 
OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By Miss M. CARTA STURGB, with a Preface by the 
Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 
12mo, 192 pages, $1.50 net. Postage 9 cts. 

“. , . The book is valuable as a genuine effort 
to understand the movement by a thoughtful, inde- 
pendent student.”—The Times. 

“It is a pleasure to read a book like this. — 
Here we have a lady who, in the metaphysical region, 
quite knows her way about. .. . Miss Sturge 
pursues her task with admirable patience and with 
an entirely competent knowledge.”—Ohristian. 


CHOICE EASTER PRESENTS 


THE KING’S GARDEN ; 
Or, The Life of the World to Come 


Compiled by W. M. L. JAY 


12mo, 886 pages, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cts. 

“Cannot but strengthen the heart’s courage, and 
eause that garden of the King of Kings to become 
nearer, dearer and more real.” 

“It is helpful to have so much of the noblest and 
best thought condensed into one volume.. . . Will 
be very valuable for suggestions and suppeet in many 
of the trying and depressing emergencies of life.”— 
Phila. Eve. Telegraph. 

“It is a book which many will cherish, and it de- 
serves a prominent place in the devotional literature 
of the day.” 


WE SHALL LIVE AGAIN 


The Third Series of Short Sermons which have ap- 
peared in the New York Sunday Herald. 


By the Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 
12mo, 54 Sermons, 209 pegs $1.00 net. Postage 
cts. 


“These simple and practical sermons on every-day 
living make up a volume that many will like to have 
at hand for guidance and counsel. They deal with 
the hope of Immortality, the blessing of faith, the 
duty of striving; and a calm ——= FS the su- 


premacy of goodness runs through them all. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO , Publishers, 


31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 





A BOOK FOR. EVERY GOOD CITIZEN. 


A BLOW FROM BEHIND. 


A Defense of the Flag in the Philippines. 


Or some features of the Anti-Imperial movement during 
the war with Spain, together with a consideration of our 
Philippine policy from its inception to the present time, 
and the internaiional and domestic law affecting the 
same. By FRED C. CHAMBERLIN, LL.B. 12mo, cloth, 
2.10 pages. Price $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 

The most effective reply to the traducers of our army, 
and the clearest and most logical statement of our 
whole Eastern probiem yet laid before the public. All 
** Anti-Imperialistic” arguments that merit answering 
are met with authority. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 














-.- LATEST BOOKS .. 








Women Autbors of Our 
Day in Their Homes. 


PERSONAL descriptions and interviews edited by Francis 
W. Halsey. Cloth, decorative cover, net, $125 (Post- 


age, llc.) 


The Bookman Biograpbies. 


A SERIES of popular, illustrated monographs on great 
writers. Forty or more illustrations Cloth, 75e. 


No. 2.—Thomas Carly le 


No. 4—Leo Tolstoy 
(In preparation.) 


No. |—Robert Louis Stevenson 


No. 3—Charles Dickens 
(In preparation.) 











James Pott & Co. 


**‘NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” JOHN PRESLAND 


CONTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?-—-The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- 
f the Divine Un- 
ity —Man a Spiritual by Sin —How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 


Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City Send for Catalogue 





stand the Divine Trinity without dividin 
Being ruined 








ANEW BOOK OF HUMO 


Way-Side Rhymes, Epigrams, 


and Parodies, 7s new repository 
" of humor contaizus 

200 funny shymes and — ng epi- 
rams, many hum \rous burlesque epi- 
phs and some 60 puredies on famous 
poems. Considerable original humor 
contributed by some of the best funny 
writers of to-day is incorporated. The 
author Mr. Hartman should be congratu- 
roducing such a volume of fas- 








T. d, CAREY & CO., 458 Canal St., New York 


Manuscrip‘ts in all branches of literature 

suitable for publication in book form 

are required by an established house. 

Liberal and honorable treatment. 

BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d &t., 
New York Gity. 











WW ARZED.~Active, educated men of buntness wd to rep- 
rese . Weekly salary or ran ‘ e, expert- 
DODU! MARS E ES wae one 


ence, references. New York. 
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“The’Practical’Treat- 
ment of Stammering 
and Stuttering” is the re- 
sult of the labors of two 
ceoehens, Geo. ser 
Lewis and Geo. 8. Hyn 
son, ig Loe od for many 

pal of The 
erieonl Bel School of = 
cution and Orato: 
Prof. of Public A dress 
in the OE ore thor 
Penn., 
of the writers, Mr. 
Lewis, h 


tering and in effecting 
their cure; ~~ soe Mr. 
Hynecs. 

cial attention to the 

her cultivation and 
development of voices 
considered normal for 
the purposes of speech. 








showing how to overcome Stamme' 


Nors.— I will be 








HOME INSTRUCTION FOR 


STAMMERERS 


likely to cause difficulty; teaches eos . r vocalizat: 
stam-nering Sontienalee ti int their children, 


instructs parents how to overcom: 
deals with the mental condition in ‘sammerinas tells how to di igenoee cases 0’ 


tammering and stutteri contains many h elpful 
: ~ > with choles selections for practice. 


stammering 
— sous, Most INTERESTING. MOST ag AND MOST COM- AND’ 
PLETE TREATIS SUBJECT EVER PUBLISH Recommended as ao =. en REW wy 
bw = and eaten? ote for home instruction. “Tecsensiite. cloth binding, | 2%; agian pious: 
f 111 gilt, 415 pages, Size 544x7%. Price, $3.50. Sent postpaid, upon receipt of price. | ing,” Fou Principal of 
~ Lewis Phono-Metric mang 


GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 
leased to send FREE to any person who 
other _—_ one THE ORIGIN AND TREATMENT OF STAMMEBING containing ihe, ‘sane of 
200 pages, t he other containing 190 pages. Enclose six cents in stamps for orld. 









ing an 







for the cure of 








171 Adelaide St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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School 
Derwie, Mich., the largest 
stammers two of most successful a = 
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AUBURN, NEw YorK. 


MISS ROBINSON’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparation. Refers 8 permission to Bishop Bening 


ton, Central New York, eg 


beecher, D. D., Auburn, N 
send for Circular. 


5 yA of Kentucky, Rev. 


+ Mr.N Zabriskie, urora, Y Y. 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Sa 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 





THE 


INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of oubecst tion, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Co » 10 cents, 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Fore Ae ae in _— Postal Onion, $1.56a year extra. 


Order for 
week before cane 


of en address should be received one 


to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 








SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


For 52 years the Dentifrice of 


Quality. 


Absolutely Non-Acid 


No Waste. No Grit 
New Patent Top Can 25 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC, 


Furnished house 


hot and cold water, ice. Addre 
Box wes 





rset in he Mountaine. 
rooms, age D large shady lawn, bath, 


“Dorset, Vermont. 








in Twilight Park te in ue 


NNIEGLINT COTTAGE 
"Rhinebeck SPRY to Rev. Dr. SUYDAM. 





small select party of Ladies, J 
E U ROPE— —Minnehaba, Atlantic Sransport "line (14,000 
tons) 94 days. on 8 BARBOUR, “¢ - 





z, ‘‘ Greylock Hall.” 
ods 


Far Rockaway, 








yoepm IN ENGLAND 


gue = for Illustrated book, entitled 









GREAT saSTERy RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New Yerk. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 
LHeYvYLlAND LIN EF. 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new —_ A | Cabin S50. Ww Winter Season, 
5+ Summer Season and May 


she vonian, April 1 th ‘May 14 Winitredian. A. 
Bohemian, Mil 15 and id May 205 pertrtan ae June 3; 
tenadien, May 


General Agents. “Te! om. 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Open all My ye 3 y\ gy couamgeime?, for in 
trated booklet, » wade: 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 
ave re Feara ex estat, ae rst Aa Aafatant Puystcten in ‘Miiadle. 


t before decidl 
On SPENCER KINNEY. 4.D., Easton, Pa 



















































celled 
Pmt 4 in ‘erms reasonable. Address, 
. and Mrs. H. 8S. Giens Falls, N.Y. Y. 


: " A high class private sane- 
Nc torium for the treatmen: 
of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen. New York, 
wee” The Hamilton "== 
14th and K Sts., N. W.—A select Family and Transient hotel where 


one can feel at J a 
plan. Rates $2 odern in its ap Pre te a 


month. Writs for parting IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 
J oO y $1.05 to PROVIDENCE. 


FIRST CLASS SERVICE, 


Li N E Fast and elegant Steamers leave New Yio: 
daily, excepting Sunday, at 5 P. M., from 
Pier 35, East River, foot of Catherine Street. 


LOUR LODG 


Digby, Nova Scotia 
AUBREY BROWN, - 
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Furnished Cottages Send for Bookle 
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St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 


7 = C) 
= have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
S) eS) order. 


ans return WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


First-class tickets Chicago to San Francisco 99 Navigazi 
and Los Angeles and return sold May 3 and 66 L A VELOC ioe 
daily May 12 to 18. Correspondingly low 9 a Vapore, 
rates from all points. Variable routes, liberal 


time limits. . The only double-track railway | (THE FAST ITALIAN LINE. ) 


between Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Regular Weekly Sailings 
T [a | E U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 
New York to Naples-Genoa. 


OVERLA N Sailing Every Tuesday at 11 a. m. from Pier foot 
LIMITED of West 84th St., N. Y. City. 


The most luxurious train in the world. Electric 3 Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
i og lenpe age My weg mag I cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
"9 : Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


Two eet oF veep thing daily. BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 

Chic ago é North-We stern, 29 Wall Street, New York. 

Seath i i fin “Raitw ays <—ss 
Th Tey tS 























THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. } 














In the PINES 
of Southern 


LAKEWOOD New Jersey. 
EXO i ie a : “The Hotel an we Lakewood 


A perfectly appointed hotel. Cuisine and service equal those of the celebrated 
restaurants of New York and Paris. | 























Four hundred elegantly furnished rooms, one-half en suite with private baths and open wood fires. 
Quarter of a mile of palm-decked sun parlors and promenades inside of hotel. 


New York Orrice. 219 Fifth Avenue. J. N. BERRY, 
Telephone, 1008 Madison 8q. H. E. EDER, | Managers, 


Oe 
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Escorted 


—“ EURO 


April 4th, May 9th, June 20th— All Europe via 
Mediterranean Route, 85 days, $630; 107 days, $810. 
June 27th, July 4th— British Isles, Holland, Bel-« 

gium, and France, with extensions to Germany, 

The Rhine, Switzerland, and italy, 43 days. 

$280; 50 days, $355; 66 days, $465. 
July 4th—London, Switzerland, Germany, and 
+ Paris, 46 days, a 
July 4th— Special Vacation Party, (6 days, $420. 
Write for iliustrated oe program, aiso “ Rail and Ocean.” 
y mail free. 
Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clerk Street, Chicago, Il. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 

American and European Plans. 


Take Penn. R. R. cabs to Hotel. 
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Brass 4» Iron 
Bedsteads 


OF EXCLUSIVE AND ORIGINAL DESIGN 


Ai-o asuperb ass -rtment of Fine Bedding, 
SPRING BEDS, DAVENPORTS, DIVANS, BOX 
COUCHES, DOWN QUILTS. Unique Designs 
in CUSHIONS, including those especially 
made for Yachts. 

Our Beds used exclusively in such hotels as the 
Waldorf Astoria, - - New York. 
Hotel Manhattan, - New York. 
Holland House, New York. 
Hotel Majestic, - . - New York 
Herald Square, - - New York. 
The New Willard, - Washington, D. C. 
The New St. Charles, New Orleans, La 


We refer to any of these leading hostelri s, where our beds 
may be seen. Illustrated vatalogue on recei; t of 3 cents 
in stamps if you mention Ta& INDEPENDENT, 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


MANUFAGTURERS, 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
New York. 
ESTABLISHED 48 YEARS. 
Apr. 1903. 


Horner's 
Furniture 


For the Town House; 7 
For the Country House; . 
- For the Seaside Ville. 


Bedroom Suites in bird's-eye maple, birch, oak and 
mahogany. 

Enameled Bedroom Suites—plain and decorated. | 

Brass Bedsteads in over 200 patterns. 

Enameled Iron Bedsteads, brass trimmings. 

Dining Room Suites in the Colonial and 
fashionable styles. 

Exclusive designs in Parlor Furniture. 

Largest displav in America of Flemish and Vene: 
tian Furniture for libraries, halls and dens — 

Mission Furniture in Settees, Arm Chairs, Rock- 
ers, Tables, &c. 

Couches, Settees, Easy Chairs, Rockers, Dressing 
Tables, Cheval Glasses, Writing Desks, &c., 
in unequaled assortments. 


other 


Everything Marked at Convincingly Mod- 
erate Prices. 


R. J. HORNER @ 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63, 65 


co., 


WEST 25D STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





CARPETS 


EASTER WEEK 


AXMINSTERS, regular $1.50; at, yd... ..§1.00 
VELVETS, regular $1.25; at, yd 90c 
A NEW MAKE VELVET, to introduce; yd 75¢ 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
HAND-MADE | AXMINSTERS, 
INDIAS. SMYRNAS and 
Size about 7x4 BRUSSELS. 
6x9 ft. and 8.3x9 
ft., at 


<.6 ft., at. 
4x5.6 ft., a 7-6x10.6 ft., at.. 14.50 


6x6 to 6.6x9 
gxi2 ft., at 


MATTINGS! MATTINGS! MATTINGS |! 


Our new importation of Ghina and Japanese 
Straw now complete. Warehouse samples 
will be closed out in THREE LOTS. 

Lot No. 1—Regular $ 7.50 rolls, at 

Lot No. 2—Regular $12.00 rolis, at...... 

Lot No. 3—KRegular $16.00 rolls, at .. .. 

Agents for AMERICAN GRASS MATTINGS, 
in all widths. 


INLAID LINOLEUM 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Also Remnants of Printed Linoleums and Sheet 
Oilcloths 
AT ABOUT HALF PRICE 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, . ‘itn strects’Newverk 











THE LORILLARD 
REFRIGERATOR 


is the kind that appeals to particular people 
who wish to be sure about the purity o their 
food supply. 

It is used in the hest-oapiapes Hotels, 
Restaurants. Clubs and Institutions, amo 
them the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Holian 
House, Plaza Hotel, Savarin Restaurant. Im 

rial Hotel. Union Club, University Club 

ew York Hospital. 


The Lorillard Refrigerator is particularly 
adapted to Family use. itis the most eco- 
nomical Refrigerator in consumption of 
ice. It is easily cleaned and affords no place 


for germ ees. 
The Uni States Navy Officials —_ 
Lorillard Refrigerators exclusively for all 
new ships and for most of the older ones. 

es ope Lavtned Ketigersios of 
pe a rators to the 
cnciueton of all others. - 


We build Lorillard Refrigerators to order 
for Families, Institutions, Hotele, Markets, 
Clubs, Grocers, etc. Send outside dimensions 
of Refrigerator desired and plans and esti- 
mates will be submitted. Catalogue on ap- 
plication. 


The Lorillard Refrigerator Co. 
23 W. 34th St., New York 
Established 1877 
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Ihe 
Slobe ~ 
‘Wernicke 


“ELASTIC 
BOOKCASE 


in every stage of its construction 
is carefully and thoroughly made, 
and the “ Elastic” system is the 
. ideal one for any library. It per- 
mits variety of arrangement, in- 
crease of capacity, removal of case 
without disturbance of books, and 
always presents a complete and 
finished appearance. The best 
features of sectional construction 
are combined with thoroughness 
of manufacture, and all furnished 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE, 


Carried in stock by dealers in 

principal cities, or direct from 

factory. ‘‘G- w” pays the freight. 
Ask for Catalogue 103-V. 








Originators and largest manufacturers 
in the world of Elastic’’ Cabinets, 
Bookcases Card indexes, etc. 











GINGINNATI. 


880-382 Broadway. 
- - = 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
ON - - - ~91-93 Federal St. 
LONDON, 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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DARRACQ CARS 


HOLD MORE RECORDS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 





8-9-10-12 and 20 HORSE POWER. 


4 Cylinders, 20 Horse Power, Tonneau Detachable. 


Noiseless, Mechanically Operated Valves, Starts 
from Seat, Automatic Lubrication, Demonstrated 
Hill Climbers, Luxuriously Appointed.3 333333 





THE FAVORITE TOURING CAR 


OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





AMERICAN DARRACQ AUTOMOBILE CO., 


Controlled by F. A. La ROCHE COMPANY, ; 
652-664 Hudson Street, New York. Branch 147 W. 38th Street 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
502-504 Wabash Ave. 
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‘THE latest mod- 

els are a re- 
sult of eight years’ 
steady and consist- 
ent attention to de- 
velopment and im- 
provement in the largest 
and best-equipped auto- 
mobile factory in the 
world, and are unequalled 
for efficiency, durability, 
perfection of details, and 
elegance of finish. 


NEW CATALOGUE WILL BE : 
MAILED OW REQUEST. COLUMBIA 24 H. P. GASOLINE TOURING CAR, MARK XLI 


In print and illustration this catalogue is the most artistic book of its kind ever issued. The 
ictures and descriptions cover the full line of Columbia Automobiles, including Electric Runa- 
uts, Victorias, Surreys, Tonneaus, Cabriolets, Coupes, Broughams, Special Service 
Wagons, Wagonettes, Busses, Hansoms and Delivery Wagons and Trucks of from 1,000 to 
10,000 pounds load capacity. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 134, 136, 138 West 39th St., opposite Metropolitan Opera House 
BOSTON, 74, 76, 78 Stanhope Street. GHIGAGO, 1421 Michigan Avenue. 














HARTFORD "St 
DUNLOP) ovsE 
HARTFORD 2.322 +) 


EST WEARING TIRE 
OF ITS CLASS. 


ZeN\\__} 
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WHorth American Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00 135 Broadway 
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OAKLEIGH THORNE, President 
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Executes Trusts of Every Description 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK. PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES, 














American Loan 


ae Trust Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
and other Savings Accounts bear Exchange Building. 


A% SOUNDED CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
SEMI-ANNUALLY SURPLUS EARNINGS, - 1,300,000 


The great industries and numerous facilities for 
profitable investment in Pittsburg enable us to pay 4 per Sisennctn'c Cinerns Datta Banking Business. AL- 
cent. on savings deposits. LOWS INTEREST ON DEP‘ SSITS. Receives 

THIS INSTITUTION HAS money payable at fixed times at special rates. 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS Legal Depository for Guardians, Executors, 


$6,000,000.00 Trustee, Hogistrar, or Transfer Agent. 


DEPOSITS 


$10,000,000.00 ua ene 


Send for Booklet No. 2 : N. W. Jordan 
8. E. Peabody, 
ve ~ " Francis Peabody, Jr.. 
PITTSBURG fae “RW ht 
TRUST ad CQ. Elmer P. Howe, Chubies W Whittier: 
PITTSBURG, - PA. CEVESINS » 


N. W. Jordan, President. ©. H, Bowen, Secretary. 
E. A. Coffin, Treasurer. G.W. Auryansen, Asst. Secy- 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt be- 
gan his long tour 
on the morning of 
the Ist inst. The only member of the 
diplomatic corps at the railway station 
was Baron von Sternburg, whom the 
President greeted with much cordiality 
and warmth, placing at the German Am- 
bassador’s disposal during his absence 
the riding horses he is accustomed to 
use. During the journey to Chicago, Mr. 
Roosevelt rode for fifty miles (over the 
summit of the Alleghanies) in the loco- 
motive cab, where he reminded the fire- 
man that he was a member of the fire- 
men’s labor union. At Harrisburg he 
made a brief address, commending the 
work of the Coal Strike Commission. 
Arriving in Chicago on the following 
morning, he visited Northwestern Uni- 
versity (at Evanston) and returned to 
receive the degree of LL.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he laid the 
cornerstone of the new Law School 
building. The hearty welcome of 3,000 
students was manifested in part by a 
song to the air of “ Mr. Dooley,” begin- 
ning as follows: 


The President on the 
Monroe Doctrine 


‘There is a sturdy gent who is known on 
every hand; 
His smile is like a burst of sun upon a rainy 
land. 
He’ll bluff the Kaiser, shoot a bear, or storm 
a Spanish fort, 
Then sigh for something else to do and write 
a book on sport.” 


The Monroe Doctrine was the subject of 
the first of his long speeches, delivered 
that evening. In his introductory defini- 
tion he said: 

“We hold that our interests in this hemi- 


sphere are greater than those of any European 
Power possibly can be, and that our duty to 


ourselves and to the weaker republics who are 
our neighbors requires us to see that none of 
the great military powers from across the 
seas shall encroach upon the territory of the 
American republics or acquire control there- 
over. This policy, therefore, not only forbids 
us to acquiesce in such territorial acquisition, 
but also causes us to object to the acquirement 
of a control which would in its effect be equal 
to territorial aggrandizement.” 


Therefore the United States has _ be- 
lieved that the Isthmian Canal should not 
be made by a foreign nation. By ‘the 
recent treaties with Great Britain and 
Colombia, he continued, the rights and 
privileges we had so long sought -had 
been obtained “on exactly the terms we 
desired,” these including provisions that 
the canal in time of war could never be. 
used to our detriment by a hostile Power. 
‘lurning to the recent experience of 
Venezuela, he remarked that our attitude: 
was one of watchful vigilance 

“—to see that there was no infringement of 
the Monroe Doctrine—no acquirement of ter~ 
ritorial rights by a European Power at the ex- 
pense of a weak sister republic—whether this; 
acquisition might take the shape of an outright 
and avowed seizure of territory or of the ex~ 
ercise of control which would in effect be 
equivalent to such seizure.” 


Mr. Roosevelt read official memoranda 
concerning correspondence with the 
German and British Ambassadors on this 
point. The German Ambassador “con- 
veyed personally to the President the as- 
surance of the German Emperor that 
His Majesty’s Government had no pur- 
pose or intention to make even the small- 
est acquisition of territory on the South 
American continent or the islands adja- 
cent.” 

“Both Powers assured us in explicit terms: 
that there was not the slightest intention on 
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their part to violate the principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and this assurance was kept with 
an honorable good faith which merits full ac- 
knowledgment on our part.” 


The Doctrine, he went on to say. was not 
international law, and it was not neces- 
sary that it should be, so long as we 
possessed the will and the strength to 
make it effective: 


“T believe in the Monroe Doctrine with all 
my heart and soul; I am convinced that the 
immense majority of our fellow-countrymen 
so believe in it; but I would infinitely prefer 
to see us abandon it than to see us put it for- 
ward and bluster about it, and yet fail to build 
up the efficient fighting strength which in the 
last resort can alone make it respected by any 
strong foreign Power whose interest it may 
ever happen to be to violate it. Boasting and 
blustering are as objectionable among nations 
as among individuals, and the public men of a 
great nation owe it to their sense of national 
self-respect to speak courteously of foreign 
Powers, just as a brave and self-respecting 
man treats all around him courteously. But 
though to boast is bad, and causelessly to in- 
sult another worse, yet worse than all is it to 
be guilty of boasting, even without insult, and 
when called to the proof to be unable to make 
such boasting good. There is a homely old 
adage which runs: ‘Speak softly and carry a 
big stick; you will go far.’ If the American 
nation will speak softly, and yet build and 
keep at a pitch of the highest training a thor- 
oughly efficient navy, the Monroe Doctrine will 
go far.” 


In conclusion the President pointed to 
recent legislation for the increase and 
expansion of our navy, saying that if we 
have an efficient navy—the surest guar- 
antee of peace—no foreign Power will 
ever quarrel with us about the Monroe 
Loctrine. 
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From Chicago the 
President went to 
Milwaukee,  stop- 
ping at Madison for a reception in the 
Capitol. At a banquet given by the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
in Milwaukee, on the evening of the 3d, 
he made a long address on Trusts, with 
special reference to recent legislation and 
the steps taken by the Department of 
Justice to enforce the laws. In defining 
his attitude toward corporations he re- 
peated the substance of his addresses of 
last year on this question: 


His Speeches on 
Trusts and the Tariff 
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“T think I speak for the great majority of 
the American people when I say that we are 
not in the least against wealth, as such, wheth- 
er individual or corporate; that we merely de- 
sire to see any abuse of corporate or combined 
wealth corrected and remedied; that we do not 
desire the abolition or destruction of big cor- 
porations; but, on the contrary, recognize them 
as being in many cases efficient economic in- 
struments, the results of an inevitable process 
of economic evolution, and only desire to see 
them regulated and controlled so far as may be 
necessary to subserve the public good.” 


Having quoted passages from his 
speeches at Minneapolis and Cincinnati 
1elating to the need of legislation for the 
supervision and control of corporations, 
he reviewed the Trust legislation of the 
recent session of Congress, saying that it 
was “wise, conservative and yet far- 
reaching,” and speaking as follows of 
the duties of the new Commissioner of 
Corporations under the Publicity law: 

“ His powers to expose illegal or hurtful 
practices and to obtain all information need- 
ful for the purposes of further intelligent leg- 
islation seem adequate; and the publicity justi- 
fiable and proper for public purposes is satis- 
factorily guaranteed. Those who are intrusted 
with the administration of the new law will 
assuredly administer it in a spirit of absolute 
fairness and justice and of entire fearlessness, 
with the firm purpose not to hurt any corpora- 
tion doing a legitimate business—on the con- 
trary, to help it—and, on the other hand, not 
to spare any corporation which may be guilty 
of illegal practices or of methods which may 
make it a menace to the public welfare.” 


The new law against freight rebates 
would, he added, afford a substantial 
remedy for some Trust evils. Mention 
was also made of the law to expedite 
suits against Trusts, and of the appro- 
priation of funds to be expended in the 
enforcement of all Trust statutes. The 
President then enumerated and described 
the suits brought by Attorney-General 
Knox—against railroad companies in the 
Middle West, to prevent discrimination 
in rates; against the Northern Securities 
merger ; against the Beef Trust; against 
Southern railways, resulting in the de- 
struction of the pool in cotton freight 
charges, and against the Salt Trust, or 
Federal Salt Company, in California. 
The last-named suit was aimed at a com- 
bination that had increased the price of 
salt by 400 per cent. and’that is now 
about to be broken up. 
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“They represent a successful effort to de- 

vise and apply real remedies; an effort which 
so far succeeded because it was made not only 
with resolute purpose and determination, but 
also in a spirit of common sense and justice, 
as far removed as possible from rancor, hys- 
teria and unworthy demagogic appeal. In 
the same spirit the laws will continue to be 
enforced. Not only is the legislation recently 
enacted effective, but in my judgment it was 
impracticable to attempt more. Nothing of 
value is to be expected from ceaseless agita- 
tion for radical and extreme legislation. The 
people may wisely, and with confidence, await 
the results which are reasonably to be expected 
from the. impartial enforcement of the laws 
which have recently been placed upon the 
statute books.” 
Among the alleged remedies for Trust 
evils were some so “obviously futile ” 
that it was difficult to treat them serious- 
ly or as being advanced in good faith. 
“ High among the latter,” said the Presi- 
dent, “I place the effort to reach the 
Trust question by means of the tariff. 
You can, of course, put an end to the 
prosperity of the Trusts by putting an 
end to the prosperity of the nation, but 
the price for such action seems high.”— 
At Minneapolis, on the evening of the 
4th, the President spoke at length upon 
the Tariff and reciprocity with Cuba. 
After pointing out the mutually bene- 
ficial character of the treaty with Cuba, 
he spoke of the reduction of the duties 
on Philippine products by 25 per cent., 
saying that it would have been much 
greater “ had it not been for the opposi- 
tion of certain gentlemen who have been 
representing themselves both as peculiar- 
ly solicitous for the interests of the Phil- 
ippine people and as special champions of 
the lowering of tariff duties.” His argu- 
ment concerning the tariff was a defense 
of the protective policy and a warning 
against radical changes that would seri- 
ously affect our phenomenal prosperity, 
won under a protective tariff law. We 
could not afford even to consider the ad- 
visability of giving up the protective sys- 
tem, but we ought to be able to adapt it 
to changed conditions from time to time 
by modifying the duties in particular 
schedules. Still, an attempt to change one 
schedule would bring on a general re- 
vision, and the effect of this “upon the 
business interests of the ceuntry would 
be ruinous.” 

“No change in tariff duties can have any 
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substantial effect in solving the so-called Trust 
problem. Certain great Trusts or great cor- 
porations are wholly unaffected by the tariff. 
Practically all the others that are of any im- 
portance have, as a matter of fact, numbers of 
smaller American competitors; and, of course, 
a change in the tariff which would work in- 
jury to the large corporation would work not 
merely injury, but destruction to its smaller 
competitors, and equally of course such a 
change would mean disaster to all the wage 
workers connected with either the large or the 
small corporations. From the standpoint of 
those interested in the solution of the Trust 
problem such a change would therefore merely 
mean that the Trust was relieved of the com- 
petition of its weaker American competitors, 
and thrown only into competition with foreign 
competitors; and that the first effort to meet 
this new competition would he made by cut- 
ting down wages, and would therefore be 
primarily at the cost of labor. In the case of 
some of our greatest Trusts such a change 
might confer upon them a positive benefit.” 


Changes in the tariff must not be made 
until the need for them outweighs the 
disadvantages that may result, and the 
protective principle must be retained.— 
In an address at Boston on the 2d Secre- 
tary Root spoke in the same vein con- 
cerning the tariff, arguing that revision 
aimed at Trusts would ruin independent 
competitors, and that revision should be 
made only when Congress is free from 
the distractions and temptations of a po- 
litical campaign. On the other hand, 
Chairman Babcock, of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, expresses re- 
gret that the tariff was not revised by the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, and says the 
work ought to be done at the coming 
session. 
Js 


It is reported that Mr. Bryan is 
a candidate for the office of 
chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee. Harmony in the 
party does not appear to have been pro- 
moted at the recent Jefferson dinner in 


Various 
Topics 


Des Moines, where ex-Vice-President 
Stevenson was the leading speaker, and 
Mr. Bryan continued his attack upon 
Mr. Cleveland and the reorganizers.— 
Dr. Crum took the oath of office in 
Charleston last week and began work as 
Collector of that port. Rumors are pub- 
lished that after a short time he will re- 
sign and be appointed to another office. 
The chief inspector in the Charleston 
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Custom House has resigned, being un- 
willing to work under the authority of a 
negro.—Admiral Dewey’s remarks about 
the German navy continue to excite 
anger at Berlin, where Lieut-Gen. 
Count Reventlow writes to the papers 
that “the first German squadron could 
smash Dewey’s heterogeneous assem- 
blage, which had not a single modern 
armored cruiser.” At a banquet in Hart- 
ford, however, Baron von Sternburg, the 
German Ambassador, said in a graceful 
speech: “ The navy of the United States 
now commands the admiration of the na- 
tions. Its fighters and writers, its ma- 
terial and the personality and spirit of 
its crews have emphasized America’s po- 
sition as a great world Power.”—Under 
the new liquor license law in New Hamp- 
shire, which now turns to local option 
from half a century of pruhibition, the 
three License Commissioners may, in 
their discretion, practically nullify a local 
“no license” vote by licensing bars in 
hotels and railway restaurants. The ap- 


pointments made by Governor Bachelder, 
however, are regarded with much salis- 
faction by the advocates of temperance, 


who are confident that the Commission- 
ers’ discretionary power will be used for 
the public good. 


Labor 
Questions 


After a thorough hearing, 
the temporary injunction 
granted by Judge Adams in 
St. Louis on March 3d, to restrain the 
Trainmen’s and Firemen’s unions from 
ordering a strike on the Wabash Road, 
has been dissolved by the same judge, 
who found that substantially all the alle- 
gations of the complainant were dis- 
proved. It was not true, he decided, that 
the officers of the unions were conspiring 


to interfere with interstate commerce and - 


the transportation of the mails, that they 
were not authorized to take the action 
proposed, or that the workmen had ex- 
pressed no dissatisfaction concerning 
wages and terms of employment. This 
decision was followed, at the end of last 
week, by a complete and amicable adjust- 
ment ofall differences between the Wa- 
bash Company .and its employees, the 
settlement involving an increase of from 
12 to 15 per cent. in wages.—In Water- 
bury, confessions to detectives have led 
to the arrest of eighteen persons, includ- 
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ing eight strikers, who have been held for 
trial on the charge that they made a mur- 
derous attack upon non-union motorman 
a few days before the killing of Police- 
man Mendelssohn.—In Rutland, Vt., a 
jury trial has resulted in an award of 
$2,500 to the Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which sued the local lodge of the 
Machinists’ Union for $10,000 damages 
caused by a boycott, and has attached all 
the real estate owned by members of the 
union to satisfy the judgment. The de- 
fendants have been on strike for almost 
a year.—The strike of the structural iron 
workers employed by the Americar 
Bridge Company is still in progress, but 
has not been extended. The president of 
the union appealed in vain to Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, who not only declined to 
interfere, but also remarked—when in- 
formed that the company had broken its 
agreement that it would not employ non- 
union men—that he would himself break 
the agreement if he had authority to do 
so.—In all parts of the country strikes 
of carpenters, masons, painters, plumbers 
and others employed in the building 
trades are reported. More than 20,000 
such workmen in the suburban district 
adjoining New York are idle for this 
reason. 
as 

With the signing of the 
protocol with Spain last week 
Minister Bowen has now dis- 
posed of all claims of Venezuela’s credit- 
ors, and his only remaining work is to 
negotiate the protocols that will bring the 
question of preferential payments of the 
allies’ claims before the Hague Court. A 
resumption was made to these negotia- 
tions last week, when the representatives 
of England, Germany and Italy presented 
an amendment to the original draft of 
the protocol submitted to them by Min- 
ister Bowen over a month ago. The al- 
lies’ chief amendment was as follows: 

“Tf the preferential or separate treatment is 
not given to Great Britain, Germany and Italy 
the tribunal may consider whether any and 
what compensation should be made by Vene- 
zuela out of the 30 per cent. of customs rev- 
enues set aside to these powers for the expense 
which they have incurred in connection with 
the blockade.” 
This was unequivocally rejected by Mr. 
Bowen for the following reasons: 

“First—They constitute new demands or 


Venezuela 
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claims, and consequently can have no place 
in this protocol or in this controversy. 

“ Second—You are precluded from gaining 
recognition or favor for them by Article V. of 
the British protocol of February 13th, 1903, 
which states that the 30 per cent. of the cus- 
toms revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Ca- 
bello aré to be assigned for the payment of the 
British claims specified in Article III. of the 
said protocol and similar claims preferred by 
other Governments, and are to be alienated for 
no other purpose. It is evident from that 
agreement that no part of the said 30 per cent. 
can be assigned to pay these new demands or 
claims. 

“ Third—By the terms of the British pro- 
tocol of. February 13, 1903, the only questions 
that are to be submitted to The’ Hague tri- 
bunal are those relating to the distribution of 
the said 30 per cent., and -for preferential or 
separate treatment. These new demands or 
claims, therefore, cannot be submitted to The 
Hague tribunal. 

“ Fourth—Inasmuch as the German and Ital- 
ian protocols of February 13th, 1903, contain 
the same provisions in regard to this matter 
as the said British protocol, and as all three 
of the said protocols are duly signed and 
sealed, they must be considered binding on 
all the parties thereto. The said protocols of 
February 13th, 1903, being binding on all par- 
ties thereto, were accepted as one of the bases 
for negotiating protocols with the other powers 
having claims against Venezuela. Your new 
demands or claims must for that reason alone 
be denied recognition and favor.” 

These objections have been cabled abroad 
and the allies’ answer will not be known 
till the middle of the week. In the mean- 
time it is announced that Wayne Mc- 
Veagh, of Pennsylvania, will argue the 
case of the United States before the 
Hague Court and Minister Bowen and 
Judge Penfield, of the State Department, 
will act as counsel. No new develop- 
ments have taken place at Caracas, altho 
both the representative of the Seligman 
Syndicate and Sefior Pulido have arrived 
there, the former to get the ear of the 
Government so that the syndicate can 
finance the Venezuelan debts, and the lat- 
ter, at Minister Bowen’s urgent desire, to 
thwart this on the ground that it will put 
an additional financial burden on Vene- 
zuela and bring the United States in- 
directly into the controversy. 

& 


The party of ladrones 


The Philippine 
Islands 


that captured Surigao 
(Mindanao), and for a 
time retained possession of it has been 
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overtaken and routed by the troops. In 
Cavité province (Luzon) 200 ladrones 
were attacked and dispersed by the 
scouts and constabulary, who killed 
seven of them. In the Sulu islands the 
situation has become more satisfactory. 
The Sultan is disposed to visit the United 
States with a considerable retinue, and in 
this he is encouraged by the Commis- 
sioners, who think he could be governed 
more easily if he and his chiefs should 
thus become familiar with the resources 
of the sovereign power. Leaders of the 
Moros of Mindanao express a desire for 
peace.—Coastwise shippers will ask our 
Government to refrain from subjecting 
‘hem to the navigation laws, which 
would exclude foreign craft from trade 
between one island or port and another. 
They assert that there is no American 
shipping to do the work.—Charges 
against Capt. Robert L. Howze, of the 
Sixth Cavalry, relating to the treatment 
of natives in the province of North Ilocos 
(Luzon) three years ago, have recently 
been revived, apparently by the Anti- 
Imperialist Committee. It is alleged that 
several natives were by his orders 
whipped to death with rattan rods, in the 
town of Laoag, and that two who died 
(in April, 1900), of injuries so received 
were José Ver, Mayor of San Miguel, 
and Juan Avila, Mayor of San Nicolas. 
Howze asserted that the whipping was 
done by natives during his absence from 
Laoag for two days. On the other hand, 
it was said that this absence of two days 
did not begin until immediately after the 
deaths of the two Mayors. With re- 
spect to these charges Secretary Root 
said, on the Ist inst., that General Mac- 
Arthur made an investigation soon after 
the deaths cf Ver and Avila, and re- 
ported that they were without founda- 
tion; also that another investigation was 
made recently with the same result. 


Js 


In a speech at Manchester 
Mr. Wyndham, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, men- 
tioned the possibility of a general elec- 
tion in the near future. In alluding to 
the Irish Land bill he said that it could 
hardly be repudiated. Ireland had not 
enjoyed the opportunities of the rest of 
the Empire, partly because Parliament 
in 1881, instead of giving her justice, had 
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given her litigation. The lack of mineral 
resources in Ireland had also worked 
against her in this age of steam and iron. 
Ireland was England’s best customer in 
time of peace, and in time of war it 
would be well to have a big meat supply 
in that country. “ Every true Imperial- 
ist,” he said, “ wishes Ireland to be a 
bridge, and nota chasm, between ourselves 
and Canada, and with Canada I would 
associate the United States, and for even 
an outside chance of attaining that ob- 
ject it was worth while to make an ef- 
fort.” In Parliament Mr. Wyndham,-in 
moving an annual grant of £185,000 for 
development purposes in Ireland, de- 
clared that a great industrial revival was 
taking placing in that country and offered 
good promises for the future. The Dub- 
lin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
has published a statement to the effect 
that, when the next general election takes 
place, the Conservatives will go before 
the country with a plan for enormous 
extension of local reform in Ireland and 
for other reforms. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, has emphatically denied the 
truth of this statement.—The British 
Treasury returns show that the total rev- 
enue of the United Kingdom for the 
fiscal year ending March 31st was $805,- 
998,900, against $763,008,185 for the 
previous twelve months. The principal in- 
creases were: Property and income tax, 
$20,000,000 ; customs duties, $17,234,235 ; 
excise duties, $3,101,340; stamps, $2,- 
000,000; post office receipts, $2,250,000. 
The leading decreases were: Estate du- 
ties, $2,163,355; miscellaneous, $823,335. 
‘The net increase of revenue over the pre- 
vious year was thus $42,990,715. 
st 


The Royal Com- 
mission appointed 
to inquire into the 
whole question of University Education 
in Ireland has issued its report in a long 
document of nearly sixty pages. The 
chief conclusions reached by the Com- 
mission may be summarized in these 
paragraphs: 

That the present arrangement by which the 
Degrees of the Royal University are obtain- 
able by examination alone has lowered the idea 
of University life and education in Ireland, and 
should be abolished. 

That the system by which, in making ap- 
pointments to the Senate and all the offices of 
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the Royal University, account must be taken 
of the religious professions of the persons to 
be appointed with a view to maintain the éven 
balance between the Churches is educational- 
ly indefensible. 

That the system by which an indirect State 
endowment for certain Colleges is provided by 
means of Fellowships in the Royal.University 
held by Professors in these Colleges, who act 
as University Examiners, must be condemned. 
That the Royal University should be con- 
verted into a teaching University. 

That the present Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity should be superseded by a governing 
body constituted on an academic basis in the 
manner explained in Section VI. of this Re- 
port. 

That the reconstituted Royal University 
should be a Federal University with constitu- 
ent Colleges. 

That the constituent Colleges should be 
Queen’s College, Belfast; Queen’s College, 
Cork; Queen’s College, Galway, and a new 
College for Roman Catholics to be established 
in Dublin and constituted on the lines sug- 
gested in Section VI. of this Report. 

That the endowment and equipment of the 
new College in Dublin should be on a scale re- 
quired by a University College of the first 
rank, which is intended to draw its students 
from all parts of Ireland. 

That the Catholic University School of Med- 
icine should be absorbed into the new College 
in Dublin. 

That the present government and constitu- 
tion of the Queen’s Colleges should be remod- 
eled on the lines suggested in Section VI. of 
this Report. 

That the Colleges should be accorded a large 
measure of autonomy, so that each may be en- 
abled to develop freely on its own lines while 
at the same time conforming to the common 
standard of culture prescribed by the Univer- 
sity. 

That a liberal increase should be made in 
the endowment and equipment of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, so as to remove the deficiencies 
which at present hamper its work and hinder 
its expansion. 

That, while we are aware of existing de- 
ficiencies in the equipment of the Queen’s Col- 
leges at Cork and Galway, we are unable to 
recommend that any addition should be made 
to the present endowments of these Colleges, 
until in altered circumstances they give evi- 
dence of increased utility. 

That the Law Schools in the Queen’s Col- 
leges at Cork and Galway be abolished, and 
that the School of Medicine in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway, should be limited to the first two 
years of the medical curriculum. 

The Degrees of the reconstituted University 
should be open to women on the same terms 
as to men. 
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That attendance at lectures in one of the 
four constituent Colleges of the reconstituted 
University should be required from all candi- 
dates—without distinction of sex—who seek 
the advantages of University training, due ex- 
ception being made in the case of matriculated 
students at present engaged in a course of ex- 
tern study. 

That halls of residence, for men and for 
women students, should be provided, in con- 
nection with the two Colleges, in Dublin and 
in Belfast. 

That the-duplication of expensive equipment 
for the teachings of applied science should, as 
far as possible, be avoided. With this view, 
courses at the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland should be recognized as qualifying, in 
whole or part, for certain Degrees of the Uni- 
versity. 

That provision for higher technical instruc- 
tion should be made in Belfast, and that the 
co-operation of the authorities of the Queen’s 
College and of the Municipal Technical Insti- 
tute for this purpose is desirable. 

& 
The Congregations 
in France are actu- 
ally disbanding un- 
der direct orders of the police, and so 
far, according to the reports of the Pre- 
fects, no disorder has taken place. Only 
two of the orders, the Barnabites and the 
Oblats de Marie Immaculée, declined to 
give a written acknowledgment of the 
notice sent them. The savage attitude 
of the Government toward these Asso- 
ciations receives some illumination from 
the acts of the representatives of the 
Royalist party. Recently the Duchess of 
Orleans wrote a letter in which she de- 
plored the perverse lack of piety of the 
Republican régime, and now her hus- 
band, the pretender to the throne, writes 
to a Royalist Senator, M. de Lamarzelle, 
thanking him for the “admirable zeal 
which you do not cease to devote at the 
tribune and elsewhere to the defense of 
the ideas that are dear to us.” The letter 
then declares that the Senator’s support 
will not be in vain, for more than ever 
events demonstrate the inseparable union 
of those two great causes, that of God 
and that of the King. The time is not 
remote, therefore, when the Church of 
France, recalled by persecution to an ap- 
preciation of the historic tradition of the 
land, will realize that for her there is no 
independence or safety outside the Mon- 
archy. The Orleanist cause is not popu- 
lar either in Paris or the provinces, but 
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that party may prove to be the. sole al- 
ternative for the Holy See if no under- 
standing can be reached with the Repub- 
lic. The Duke, it seems, is ready to place 
Limself in the hands of his clerical pa- 
trons unreservedly. Meanwhile the Pope 
is apparently apprehensive of a separa- 
tion of Church and State. The recent 
speech of M. Combes in the Senate on 
the religious situation made a very pain- 
ful impression on the Pope. He will 
leave the initiative of a rupture to the 
French Government, but if the rupture 
comes he will be in a position to make 
active reprisals. 


Numerous conflicts are 
reported between the 
Macedonian insurgents 
and the Turkish troops, and the uprising 
begins to assume dangerous preportions. 
On March 2gth several thousand armed 
Albanians surrounded the town of Vuc- 
steen, on the Mitrovitza-Uskub Railway, 
and called for the surrender of eleven 
Servian gendarmes. The Governor sur- 
rendered the Servians, who were roughly 
treated and taken to Pristina. Later 
bands of Albanians surrounded Mitro- 
vitza, and an engagement took place be- 
tween them and the Turkish garrison, 
which numbered 3,000 men. The AIl- 
banians after a long and hard conflict 
were finally repulsed. At the same place 
an Albanian sentry, whose relatives had 
been killed in the fighting there, fired at 
and dangerously wounded M. Stcher- 
bina, the Russian Consul, while on his 
way with a Turkish escort to inspect 
the batteries. Another conflict of a dif- 
ferent sort took place at the village of 
Carbintzi, where a band of 24 insurgents 
under two Bulgarian officers were in 
hiding. A Turkish cavalry squadron 
with reinforcements of Turkish regulars 
and Bashi-Bazouks entered the town at 
dawn,and demanded the surrender of the 
insurgents. The Macedonians, who were 
intrenched in a strongly built house, re- 
fused the order, whereupon the Turkish 
commander placed a number of Bulgarian 
peasants before his troops and again 
summoned the insurgents to surrender. 
The Macedonians in reply fired into the 
Turks and killed a number of them. In 
revenge the Turkish troops slaughtered 
the Bulgarian peasants. The contest 
continued between the two parties 
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throughout the day until evening, when 
the house was set onfire and the surviving 
occupants escaped to another building. 
Finally, when their ammunition was ex- 
ilhausted and a number of them had com- 
imitted suicide, the Turks completed their 
conquest by plundering the village. Ac- 
‘cording to the Turkish version of the af- 
ifair, all the revolutionary band were killed 
with the exception of a single man, who 
‘was taken a prisoner. At a spot between 
Adrianople and Mustapha Pacha, the 
bridge of the Turkish Oriental Railroad 
‘was blown up on another day, with the 
‘intention it is supposed of wrecking the 
‘Oriental Express, which had crossed the 
lbridge only a half hour earlier. The 
‘greater part of the district of Okhrida is 
iin a state of tumult and insurrection. In 
‘several of the towns shops are closed and 
ibusiness is at a standstill. The Turkish 
itroops who surrounded two of the re- 
wolting villages in this district were them- 
‘selves attacked by armed bands from 
‘twelve neighboring villages and suffered 
‘considerable loss. Lieutenant Dabidoff, 
‘a well-known leader of the Bulgarians, 
‘was killed in the scrimmage. The atti- 
itude of Russia in the affair is shown by 
a statement in the Russian press from 
M. Zinovieff, the Ambassador at Con- 
‘stantinople, who, after commending the 
action of the Turkish troops in Mace- 
‘donia, continues : 

“ Turkey is solemnly bound to carry out the 
reform mandate of Russia and Austria-Hun- 
‘gary, and on our part we are pledged not to 
spill a drop of blood for the salvation of’ the 
Macedonian malcontents. Turkey will have 
the right to suppress any insurrection in her 
own way. In regard to Albania the Porte does 
not, naturally, desire to make open enemies of 
the wild and lawless Albanians, but the Sultan 
is doing all in his power to reconcile the Al- 
banian leaders with the refrrm scheme. To 
this end he has dispatched from Constanti- 
nople to Ipek and Kossovo such influential Al- 
banian chiefs as Bachri Pasha, Risa Bey, Bus- 
chra Bey, Bairamama Bey and Numian Effen- 
di, who will no doubt succeed in persuading 
their compatriots to accept the new order of 
things in Macedonia and Old Servia. 

& 


According to the 
terms of the Man- 
churian Convention, 
signed in Peking on the 8th of April, 
1902, there must be a final evacuation of 
Manchuria before the 8th of October of 
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the current year. If the spirit as well 
as the letter of this convention agree- 
ment is to be carried out by Russia it is 
scarcely possible to understand the im- 
mense energy with which Russia con- 
tinues to push forward her preparations 
along the entire course of the Manchu- 
rian Railway under her control. Large 
quantities of American machinery and 
locomotives are being used in the con- 
structive operations of the railway. Port 
Arthur is constantly being strengthened 
as to its fortifications. Already the 
outlying hills bristle with guns and even 
on Gold hill alone there are now sixteen 
12-inch guns. It will therefore easily be 
seen that Russia, after the evacuation 
could and doubtless would, by concen- 
trating troops along the line of the rail- 
way, be even more firmly installed in 
Manchuria than she was before the 
evacuation. This will be rendered easier 
because of the fact that the country 
through which the railway runs has been 
rendered absolutely helpless by the de- 
struction of all of its forts, arsenals and 
magazines and by the confiscation of all 
its guns and modern weapons. Whether 
or not this helplessness will be permitted 
to cease after the evacuation may well be 
regarded as a question. China will 
doubtless have civil authority, but the 
military power that China can establish 
even under the most favorable condi- 
tions cannot but be exceedingly small. 
By the earliest drafts of the Manchurian 
Treaty China was forbidden the employ- 
ment of artillery. The prohibition is limit- 
ed to two years, ending August 25th, 1903, 
but the “ prohibition may be enforced for 
successive periods of two years in case 
of necessity recognized by the Powers.”’ 
The railway is nothing if not a military 
strategical railway. It is guarded as no 
other railway in the world is guarded 
with block houses every three or four 
miles and with garrisons at every im- 
portant point. There is no limit as to 
the number of troops that can be sta- 
tioned along the line. Railway guards 
are no longer so called. They are rather 
“frontier guards” and their admitted 
number is 30,000. In view of the cir- 
cumstances evacuation then of the prov- 
inces now in the military occupation of 
Russia can mean only the withdrawal of 
the Russian troops from the cities to her 
railway, 
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A Newly Discovered Ode of Timotheus 


[This cde of the great poet and musician who has hitherto been to us little more than a 
aame, is here presented in the Greek text, as edited and emended by Prof. Wilamowitz-Méllendorff 
and now just issued in the Publications of the German Orient-Geselischaft. A translation follows. 
For further comment see our editorial columns.—EDITOR. ] 
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....(4) Anpb for the oars they threw 
out a great structure like a cornice; set 
with tholes like teeth, strong to smite. 
And the heads of the stay-beams, pro- 
jecting a little, swept away the enemy’s 
oars. Now, if without warning so great 
a blow were given with these as to break 
the thwarts, then all the seamen would 
try to leap upon the hostile vessel; and 
if the shock threatened to fall like a 
thunderbolt on the ship’s side, then with 
strong rowing they would pull the ship 
back. And as many of the oars as were 
broken and borne hither and _ thither, 
leaving bare the ship’s flanks and the 
surrounding outworks, into these they 
dashed with the ram and struck them 
down so that they turned and sank head- 
long—but first all their beauty was de- 
stroyed by the iron head of the ram. 

(22) And like thunderbolts the mur- 
derous shafts were sent. whirling from 
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their hands, and on the bodies of the foe 
fell still quivering from their flight 
through the air. Masses of compact lead 
also were hurled, and flaming balls set 
on rods such as are used for lashing 
beasts of burden. And many were 
slaughtered by serpents having well- 
feathered wings and brazen heads and 
drawn tight by chords [that is, by 
arrows]. And the emerald sea _ in 
the depths of the waves turned crimson 
where fire spurted from the ships. And 
unceasingly arose the cries for help and 
groanings. 

(36) And again the fleet of the bar- 
barians sailed out in the midst inthe bosom 
of the sea, which is as it were crowned 
with fishes and girt with rocks like wings. 
There a certain man from the Phrygian 
mainland, the master of fields which one 
could scarcely cross over in a day, was 
swimming, an islander now, plowing the 
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watery plain with his feet and smiting it 
with his hands, himself buffeted by the 
wind and looking about where he might 
escape....(70) And when the wind 
failed on the one hand, on the other the 
liquid that is drunk at no feast fell upon 
him with foam and poured into his throat. 
And when the salt water overflowing 
was belched from his mouth, then raving 
with shrill-pitched voice and in frenzied 
boding he. threatened the sea that was 
marring his body, while like a wild beast 
at bay he gnashed at it with his teeth. 
“Proud sea,” he said, “already thy 
shameless neck hath been bound with 
linen chords [that is, with the bridge 
over the Hellespont] ; and now with oars 
wrought from mountain pine, my mas- 
ter, mine, I say, will harass thee, and 
will embrace these ship-bearing fields 
[this Bay of Salamis] with his pasturing 
glances. Of old I hated thee, thou that 
ragest in fury and dost treacherously lay 
hold upon me, thou and thy swift-coming 
breeze, so as to overwhelm me.” Thus 
he spoke with feeble breath, and belched 
forth sea water together with unsightly 
phlegm. 

(97) In urgent flight the Persian host 
was sailing away. And one ship in its 
passage crushed another; and they cast 
from their hands the mountain-grown 


feet of the ship [the pine oars]. And- 


the white teeth [the tholes of the ship’s 
side] were broken and fell from its 
mouth. And the sea was filled with the 
bodies of the drowned, even as the sky is 
filled with stars, and**the beach was 
covered with them. And others, sitting 
on the shores of the sea and freezing with. 
cold for their nakedness, still wept and 
with shouting and wailing and with tears 
beat their breasts loudly and ceased not 
from sorrowful lamentation. And thus 
the while they called out to their native 
land: “O forest-clad vales of Mysia, 
save me hence whither the winds have 
carried us. Never shall the earth receive 
my body, for with its hand it hath 
touched the untrodden cavern where of 
old the nymphs were born....(124) 
Carry me far hence, to the place where 
my master laid a well-wrought bridge 
over the Hellespont, a safe passage over 
the long way; and without it I should 
not have left Tmolus and Sardis, the 
metropolis of the Lydians, and have come 
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hither to thrust back the warring of the 
Greeks. And now whither shall a man 
turn that he may find from death a sweet 
escape not easily achieved? Only Cybele 
the mountain Mother, she who cometh 
into Troy, could rescue me from these 
evils, if haply I might fall at her knees, 
at her knees clad with the robe whereon 
dark leaves are embroidered, and might 
clasp her hands fair as her arms are fair. 
Save, O Mother, thou goddess of -the 
golden locks, I beseech thee save my life 
which hardly escapeth. For presently 
in this spot one shall slay me with the 
sword that is skilled in cutting; or the 
winds, they that beat down the waves 
and bring ruin to ships, shall destroy me 
in the night, when chilled with the North 
wind. The savage beating of the waves 
round about me hath shattered the whole 
fabric of my members. Wherefore, I lic 
here in wretchedness, soon to be a prey 
to the tribes of devouring birds.” 

(151) Now these were lamenting thus 
with tears. But when any of the Greek 
soldiers seized and would lead away 
some Phrygian, a dweller in_sheep-rais- 
ing Celaenae, helpless now, him.dragged 
he by his hair; and he, the Phrygian, 
would embrace his conqueror’s knees and 
implore him, mingling Greek with the 
Asiatic in his speech, and breaking thus 
the clear seal of his mouth [that is, 
speaking unintelligibly] through his ef- 
forts to use the Ionic tongue. “I am 
yours,” he would say. “How then? 
What isto be done? Never again will 
I come here. Now my master brought 
me here. Never in the future, O father, 
will I come here to fight, but will sit still. 
I do not belong here; I belong there 
in Susa, in Sardis, I live in Ecbatana. 
Artemis, the great god in Ephesus, will 
be my protector.” 

(174) And when the barbarians hast- 
ened their flight back, then straightway 
they drew from their hands the two- 
edged javelins and tore their faces with 
their nails. The fair-woven garment of 
Persia they rent about their breasts, and 
shrill rose the lamentation of the 
Asiatics. And all the multitude gathered 
together by the king, gave themselves 
up to much groaning because of their 
terror, beholding the sorrow to be. And 
when the king saw the mingled host 
turning to wild flight, he fell upon his 
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knees and did violence to his body, and 
cried out in the tempest of his calamities : 
“ Alas for the ruin of my home! Alas 
for the deadly fire of the Greek ships! 
for ye have caused to perish all the young 
men of my army. The ships that were 
ours are lost and shall not bear us hence; 
the devouring might of fire with its fierce 
flame will burn them, and there shall be 
sorrow making moan for the land of 
Persia. Alas for the heavy fate that 
brought me into Greece.—But come, de- 
lay not; yoke the four-horse chariot, and 
others of you pile the unreckoned wealth 
on the wagons, and set fire to the tents, 
lest there be any profit to them from our 
riches.” 

(210) And the Greeks, having set up 
a trophy, that most holy of the shrines of 
Zeus, raised a song of pan to the pro- 
tecting god, dancing in harmony with the 
rhythm and beating the ground with 
their feet. 

(215) But O thou Pzan Apollo the 
protector, who dost nurture the new- 
wrought music of the golden lyre, come 
thou and aid my songs. Behold, the an- 
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cient well-born people that rule in Sparta, 
they who are graced with the flower of 
youth, harass me and drive me forth, 
having set hot disgrace upon me because 
| dishonor the ancient art with new 
hymns. Yet I debar from these poems 
neither youth nor old man nor one of my 
own age; but the poets who employ il! 
the ancient art, these I exclude, for they 
do injury to song even as the heralds who 
strain their shrill voices to be heard afar. 
(234) The lyre of many chords was 
first invented by Orpheus, the son of 
Calliope, in Pieria. And after him Ter- 
pander gave ten strings to music—him 
Aeolic Lesbos bore, an honor to Antissa. 
And now Timotheus bringeth to light the 
lyre’s music in measures and rhythms of 
eleven notes, opening to the world a 
treasure of song set apart by the Muses. 
Miletus is the city that bare him, the city 
of the duodecapolis that is chief of the 
settlers from Achza. But O, far-darting 
Pythian Apollo, come thou to this holy 
city with a blessing, and bring to the 
people peace that flourisheth under wise 
laws; then shall no harm come near it. 
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Bribery: Its Cause and Cure 


By Lucius F, C, Garvin 


Governor oF Ruope Istanp 


[Governor Garvin sent to the Senate of Rhode Island, on March 10th, a remarkable message, as- 
serting that the bribing of voters was a common practice in many towns and that many members 
of the present Legislature had obtained their seats by means of purchased votes. He asked for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission instructed to detect bribery and prosecute the guilty. The Governor is 


a Democrat: the Senate has a Republican majority of more than two to one. 


At last fall’s election 


he had a plurality of 7,700 in a total vote of about 60,000, although the plurality for Mr. McKinley 
in 1900 had been about 14,000. Governor Garvin is a graduate of Amherst and the Harvard Medical 


School. 


He has been elected fifteen times to the Rh 


3] Legislature and has been a candidate 


for Congress three times in the Second District of State— Epiror.} 


B RIBERY in Rhodedsiand dates back 
to an early period in the history of 
the State. it has always been 
much more rife here than in the adjoin- 
ing State of Massachusetts may be ac- 
counted for in’ several ways. One rea- 
son, no doubt, is that owing to a smaller 
electorate a vote in Rhode Island was of 
more consequenee in controlling the State 
Government than in the sister Common- 
wealth. 
Another explanation which has been 
given by an eminent Rhode Island jurist, 


for looser morals in general, é the 
State was settled by “ Comedtiiggs.” His 
argument is that the conscientiéus Roger 


Williams, escaping to a larger soul lib- 
erty, carried with him a riffraff and off- 
scouring who sought greater license in the 
less Puritanic surroundings. It is also 
said that the blue laws of Connecticut 
drove the lawless of that State across the 
line into the freer atmosphere of the 
Narragagisett country. If so, perhaps 
the blue laws were more potent than the 
pilgrim restrictions of Massachusetts 
Bay, for certain it is that bribery in 
Rhode Island is much more universal 
along the Connecticut than the Massa- 
chusetts border. 

The renaissance of bribery in Rhode 
Island is universally ascribed to the year 
1860. At that time one of the wealthiest 
manufacturers was elected Governor on 
a “ Conservative and Democratic ” ticket 
over the regular Republican candidate. 

A close observer, then a resident of 
Pawtucket, told me that at the election 
of 1860 he saw well-to-do citizens, prop- 
erty owners, take the ten and twenty dol- 
lar bills which were being passed freely 
around, then go to the ballot-box and 





vote their principles; but, he said, a few 
years later these same men would hang 
around the polls all day waiting to get a 
two-dollar bill from either side, and vot- 
ing the ticket given with the bribe. The 
narrator arrived at the conclusion that 
bribery was far worse than ballot-box 
stuffing, or false counting, because the 
former undermined the civic virtue of 
citizens, while the latter methods only 
cheated them. 

In Rhode Island, and no doubt in other 
States, the soil is prepared for bribery 
by the indifference generally existing as 
to the exercise of the franchise. The 
neglect of this first duty of the citizen 
appears: from the smallness of the total 
vote cast. The population of Rhode Is- 
land in 19@0 was 428,556. The State has 
a free suffrage for general officers— 
much freer than.either Massachu or 
Connecticut, both of which-have an edu- 
cational qualification—yet the average 
gubernatorial vote in Rhode Island for 
the five years preceding the present one 


was only 46,684, and in none of those 
years did the total vote reach so high as 


48,000: That is to say, the vote cast was 
less than one in nine of the population, 
while in some States at Presidential elec- 
tions the proportion is as high as one in 
four. 

Moreover, in every State, we are liv- 
ing under a machinery of elections which 
invites bribery. As a rule, legislators 
are elected by single districts. In some 
districts a second party has no chance 
of success. In that case the election is 
decided in the primary meetings of the 
dominant party, or in ~ convention of del- 
egates chosen from such meetings. To 
carry the caucus voters are bought—a 
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transaction which, altho not bribery in 
the eyes of the law, serves as a prepara- 
tory school for the crime on election day. 

In contested districts a large body of 
the electors are partisan and will vote 
for the candidates of their respective po- 
litical faiths. The balance of power in 
such districts is held by a minority, per- 
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haps a small minority, of the total elec- 
torate, and this minority is strictly non- 
partisan. Very often it happens, and it 
is the rule where bribery prevails, that 
the corrupt voters by uniting their forces 
can turn the scale to either side. Of 
course, the smaller the district the few- 
er the votes necessary to decide the result. 
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Hence it follows that the party pro- 
vided with the fullest treasury is almost 
invariably the victor. 

Serious attempts have been made to 
suppress bribery—attempts which have 
been more successful in Great Britain 
than in the United States. Some of the 
advocates of the Australian Ballot law 
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predicted that its adoption would put an 
end to bribery, but in this they were mis- 
taken. In Rhode Island, and doubtless 
elsewhere, it did put a stop to the old and 
very simple method of exhibiting the 
ballot, when being deposited, to a party 
worker, who wrote down the names of 
the voters as announced by the election 
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officer—the amount of moneyagreed upon 
being paid shortly afterward by another 
worker outside the polling place. 

Under the Australian system, with its 
secret official ballot, there are at least 
three methods of purchase. One way is 
to pay by results. Each of the corrupt 
“gang ” of voters is supplied with a pe- 
culiar “chip” or “ check,” good for so 
many dollars at the local party headquar- 
ters—that is to say, good if that party is 
successful, otherwise good for nothing. 

Another method, known to have been 
used in several Rhode Island towns, ‘is 
the so-called “ Tasmanian dodge.” A 
blank official ballot by some means is 
gotten hold of by the party worker. This 
ballot, having been marked for the right 
candidates, is given to the corrupt voter 
to take with him when he enters the vot- 
ing booth. Depositing that fraudulent 
ballot as his own, he returns to the work- 
er the blank ballot given him-by the su- 
pervisor, which thus serves both as a 
guaranty of good faith and as a ballot 
to be filled out for the next corrupt voter 
who goes through the same routine. In 
this manner a stream of purchased vot- 
ers can be kept constantly in motion un- 
til the raw material gives out or the re- 
sult of the election has been made certain. 

A third: method, and one much in 
vogue in Rhode Island, is by means of 
that provision of the law which permits 
supervisors to mark the ballots of illit- 
erate voters. Oftentimes the moderator, 
who presides at the ballot-box, construes 
the provision very liberally and in the in- 
terest of his party by granting to any 
voter who asks for it the assistance of 
supervisors in the marking of his ballot. 
One of the supervisors by some previous- 
ly arranged sign indicates to his party’s 
worker outside the railing that the ballot 
has been properly marked, and compen- 
sation follows later. The really illiterate 
voter, when honest, is often deceived by 
the corrupted supervisors, who mark his 
ballot contrary to his expressed wish. I 
have heard a very active and influential 
politician say that bribery was facilitated 
by the official ballot, that “ formerly it 
was necessary to buy the voters, now it 
is only necessary to buy the supervisors.” 
My own opinion is that successful brib- 
ery, the delivery of the goods, has been 
lessened by the Australian system of vot- 
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ing, and that intimidation, which former- 
ly was very common, has been complete- 
ly done away with. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the Cor- 
rupt Practices act has been quite suc- 
cessful. The feeble imitations of it 
which some of our States have enacted 
are ineffectual. The limitation upon ex- 
penditure by candidates, for instance, has 
exercised but little, if any, restraint upon 
the use of money in elections. The rea- 
son why the English methods are fail- 
ures in this country, and are likely so to 
continue, is that no laws of that charac- 
ter are with us well enforced. The Brit- 
ish Parliament will unseat a member- 
elect,and may disfranchise a constituency, 
for corrupt practices, but the majority 
party in any State Legislature will sel- 
dom expel a member who helps to make 
up that majority. ; 

Not only are our enforcing authorities 
weakcr, but the Yankee seems to be more 
ingenious than his English cousin in de- 
vising ways of evading such laws. 

Furthermore, restrictive laws are al- 
ways defective and by their very nature 
weak. Whenever a wrong which calls 
for legislative action can be reached by 
giving greater freédom to the individual 
rather than by restraint, that course be- 
comes, not only vastly more desirable, but 
also fat. more effective in accomplishing 
the end sought. 

Bribery can bé uprooted and ended 
once for all by a féw very simple changes 
in our election machinery. In the:exer- 
cise of the suffrage the improvement 
needed is analogous to that which has 
taken place in the transportation of 
wealth. A few centuries ago when a 
rich man desired to convey his property 
to a great distance he converted it into 
gold coin or precious stones, sewed it 
into a belt concealed about his person, 
and set out upon his journey. This state 
of affairs inevitably called into existence 
bandits, who robbed the travelers, took 
possession of the gold, and found it just 
as valuable for use as though they were 
the rightful owners. How is it to-day? 
A similar traveler simply deposits his 
gold in a bank at home,and takes with him 
a blank check, which he fills out and 
signs upon arrival at his destination. No 
one tries to steal his check book, or even 
the signed check, because, altho it may 
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be worth millions of dollars to the owner, 
it is worthless to every one else. 

So the ballot, which now is valued far 
more highly by the candidate than by its 
owner (who in multitudes of cases will 
not devote half an hour of time to its de- 
posit), should be made worthless to any 
other individual than its rightful pos- 
sessor. 

The electoral machinery for accom- 
plishing this purpose has been invented, 
and, in an imperfect form, is already in 
use in several countries. In order to ap- 
ply it to the election of legislators in any 
State a constitutional amendment ~is 
requisite; but Congress by the passage 
of a very simple law can adopt the plan 
for the election of members of the House, 
and nearly every State Legislature can 
make use of it for the election of city and 
town councils. 

The reform consists in the abolition of 
single districts ; the placing of the names 
of all candidates upon a general ticket; 
limitation of each elector to voting for 
one candidate only ; distribution of mem- 
bers to each party, whether large or small, 
in the ratio of the total number of votes 
cast by the parties respectively, and the 
declaring elected by each successful party 
of the candidates of that party receiving 
the largest number of votes. 

Thus, if a Board of Aldermen of ten 
members is to be chosen, the names of all 
candidates, perhaps forty or more, are 
placed upon one ballot, and each elector 
votes for any one of them. This vote 
counts for the candidate, also for the 
party which nominated him. Any party 
which polls four-tenths of the total num- 
ber of vates cast at the election will elect 
four aldermen, to wit: That four of the 
party’s candidates who receive the high- 
est number of votes. A smaller party, 
casting but one-tenth of the total number 
of votes polled at the election, would be 
entitled to one alderman; and so on. It 
is manifest that in an electorate casting 
a total of 10,000 votes any one thousand 
electors, by uniting upon a candidate, are 
absolutely sure to elect him. 

Inevitably, it would be difficult to find 
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in such a city a voter who did not feel a 
deep interest in the success of some one 
of the whole number of candidates from 
whom he is permitted to make his choice 
—an interest so great that the payment 
of a few dollars would not induce him 
to direct his vote to another candidate. 
On the other hand, few, if any, of the 
candidates would have any interest in 
paying for votes. Popular candidates 
would be elected without the expenditure 
of any money. These would make up a 
majority of the board. Any candidate 
who bought votes to fill up his quota 
would soon be found out, and known as 
the representative of venal voters. Hon- 
est electors would cease to support him, 
with the result that, at succeeding elec- 
tions, he would be obliged to buy his 
whole quota of a thousand votes. Even 
this, it is conceivable, might be accom- 
plished, but under such a system certain- 
ly not more than one-tenth of all the vot- 
ers could be bought at any price. Upon 
the board no one of the honest majority 
could afford to affiliate with the tainted 
member; he would find himself a mere 
cipher in municipal councils, and his race 
would die out. In the election of chief 
executives, such as Mayor and Governor, 
bribery now has but little effect upon the 
result; and when all legislative bodies 
are chosen in the manner described above 
it will cease to be a factor. 

That little has been said here in treat- 
ing of bribery concerning an aroused 
public conscience is not because I under- 
value it. It is indeed essential to the suc- 
cess of every great moral advance, but 
experience has shown it to be but tem- 
porary in its operation. The spirit of re- 
form is volatile, quickly evaporates and 
too often leaves nothing substantial be- 
hind. The self-seeker, on the contrary, is 
a fixity. He, like “Ol’ Virginny,” “ never 
tires.” An aroused public sentiment can 
only get the better of him when at satu- 
ration point it crystallizes into a wise law. 
The briber, I believe, can be mastered by 
no other law than the one whose outline I 
have here drawn. 
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E say, whenever we recite the 
Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in 
the resurrection of the body.” 

Do we say it with mental reservation? 
Do we take refuge behind a certain 
vagueness in the word “ body,” thinking 
of St. Paul’s “bodies natural and 
spiritual, terrestrial and celestial”? Do 
we rest satisfied in our ignorance, feeling 
that this is a matter about which we can 
not know, and that hence we may blame- 
lessly use this ancient form of words, tho 
they really signify to us nothing clear 
and definite? Or, do we in our hearts 
regard resurrection as incredible, tho we 
lack the courage to put just this into 
words? 

It can hardly be doubted that this lat- 
ter is the actual attitude of very many 
toward the whole matter of resurrection. 
A friend lately told me of driving with 
a gentleman of culture past a cemetery. 
With a sweeping gesture toward “ the 
city of the dead,” he asked: “Can you 
think what has happened, and is happen- 
ing there, and still believe in resurrec- 
tion?” 

No.doubt “ what happens there” cre- 
ates a strong presumption against resur- 
rection. Science tells us with great accu- 
racy what happens. In a word, the flesh 
is consumed; The process of combustion 
is retarded by burial in the earth, but 
only retarded. What the crematory does 
in a few minutes the grave does in a few 
months or, possibly, years. But sooner 
or later the form that we have so loved 
passes into new chemical combinations ; 
becomes grass, flower, shrub, tree, fruit, 
bird, beast, man; only to again fall into 
the earth and die, and to go through an- 
other and another cycle of transforma- 
tion. The solemn words pronounced at 
the tomb are scientifically true: “ Dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes, earth to earth.” 
Knowing this, we are apt to feel that 
science has entirely discredited even the 
possibility of resurrection. 

As to that of which we most think at 
this Easter time, the resurrection of 
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of Resurrection 


Jesus, we have a problem quite by itself. 
Whether or not he rose is a matter of 
history, to be determined by competent 
testimony. Was he really dead? Was 
he afterward alive? Precisely the same 
sort of evidence is needed to enable us 
to answer these two questions affirmative- 
ly as proves that such a man as Jesus 
once lived in Galilee, taught, had a band 
of disciples, traveled to Jerusalem, and 
the like. And this is the same evidence 
as establishes the facts that a dynasty of 
Pharaohs ruled Egypt ; that Washington 
led the American armies during the 
Revolution; that Lincoln was President 
of the United States from 1861 to 1865. 
That Jesus thus lived, died and was af- 
terward alive is established by such com- 
petent and adequate testimony as has 
satisfied countless millions of men for 
nineteen centuries. It may, of course, 
be questioned, as may any historic fact; 
but Christendom believes it to be true. 

This fact about Jesus, however, has at 
most only a presumptive bearing upon 
resurrection in general, which is not past, 
but future, and so cannot be the subject 
of testimony. Is our own resurrection 
credible—the resurrection of our dear 
ones, who long ago vanished out of our 
sight and of whom we could find no 
trace, should we search their graves ever 
so carefully? 

Certainly their resurrection and ours is 
not demonstrable, like a proposition in 
geometry, or a law of chemistry that may 
be illustrated by an experiment. At 
most we can have only suggestions and 
analogies that may help to accredit to 
our faith the universal and indestructible 
instinct of immortality and the explicit 
promises of the New Testament. 

Many probably feel no need of such 
helps to faith in resurrection. They 
acquiesce unquestioningly in the tradi- 
tional and current belief of Christendom. 
Or they are content to say: “ All things 
are possible with God ; he who could cre- 
ate can also ‘ restore.’” But others are 
constrained to ask the ancient question, 
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“How are the dead raised?” To ask 
this may subject them to the Apostolic 
charge of folly, but still they must ask 
it. They want to believe in resurrection ; 
as who does not? But they crave a rea- 
sonable, vital faith. Is there any help 
for them? 

The very science that is popularly sup- 
posed to have rendered resurrection in- 
credible may furnish at least some hints 
of its credibility. 

For example, death is not only that 
one event which terminates earthly life 
and which must be quickly followed by 
burial or by some other disposition of the 
lifeless flesh. Death is forever taking 
place within us. The fire that we call 
life is all the while consuming our tis- 
sues. As often as we eat we cast fuel on 
that fire. Every moment it is reducing 
some atoms to ashes, which must be con- 
stantly eliminated, or the fire will be 
choked and go out in final death. 

So persistent and effective is this in- 
sensible process that our bodies to-day 
contain no particle of the matter that 
constituted them ten, twenty or thirty 
years ago. The man of seventy has again 
and again changed his garment of flesh. 
That he has done it so very gradually as 
to be unconscious of the process does 
not in the least impair the fact or its sig- 
nificance. 

And its significance as suggesting the 
credibility of resurrection is that, 
throughout all these changes of the flesh, 
the body persists. But what is the body? 
It is certainly distinct from the flesh. 
This is clear not only from the fact just 
noticed of gradual changes of the flesh 
throughout which the body persis‘s, but 
also from its persistence through sudden 
and cataclysmic changes. For instance, 
sever the right arm from the shoulder; 
the body survives this great loss. Sever 
also the left arm. Let the man that 
weighs two hundred pounds be reduced 
by disease or starvation to one hundred 
—that is, let him lose half of his flesh— 
and still the body remains. Seeing him 
for the first time after such an experi- 
ence, a friend will exclaim, “ How you 
are changed!” But he says “ You.” He 
recognizes the body despite its great loss 
of flesh. 

The body, then, may be defined with 
sufficient accuracy for this purpose as the 
seat or vehicle of identity. Evidently we 
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recognize each other by the body, not by 
the flesh. By the voice, the flash of the 
eye, the gait, or carriage; but these be- 
long to the body, not to the flesh. So 
long as the body remains—that is, so 
long as the fire of life goes on consuming 
the flesh and casting out its ashes—you 
are you, and I am I, and our friends have 
no difficulty in recognizing our identity. 

By and by, however, the ashes smother 
the fire; the flesh all dies at once, and its 
final combustion begins, which means its 
total disappearance. What of the body 
now? The vehicle of identity? The seat 
of personality, in which has dwelt the 
recognizable, unmistakable spirit that is 
the real man? The body has vanished 
with the disappearance of the flesh. But 
is it destroyed? Having persisted for 
seventy years through continuous 
gradual death, has it been obliterated by 
the accumulated death that we call sud- 
den? Is it not reasonable to believe that 
it still persists, and that, when circum- 
stances all favor, it will reappear? Not 
indeed in form the same, since the flesh 
which it once wore and used has gone 
irrecoverably ; but in fact the same, since 
still the vehicle of the same immortal 
personality, as recognizable because as 
individual as ever. 

This is substantially St. Paul’s thought 
in his great rhapsody of resurrection. 
He definitely declares that “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God, nor corruption incorruption.” The 
flesh, therefore, is not a subject of resur- 
rection. But the body is. And in the 
resurrection life it will be seat and ve- 
hicle of the immortal personality as in 
the flesh-clad life it has been of the same 
personality during its earthly years. So, 
says the same Apostle, this “ body of our 
humiliation ” shall be “ conformed to the 
body of Jesus’s glory;” the same body 
still and always; now with the flesh, then 
without it; but with an identity as un- 
broken forever as it has here been 
throughout all the changes of mortal life. 

Science affords us another hint in its 
great doctrine of the conservation of 
energy, or force. Matter assumes vari- 
ous forms, while the force underlying it 
persists. We may say because that force 
persists, since matter by itself is inert 
and lacks ability to change its forms. 
Thus in St. Paul’s figure of the wheat. 
Here is the kernel to be placed in the 
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soil. All that is visible of it soon dis- 
appears. It is chemically disintegrated 
and distributed. It is consumed and its 
ashes form new chemical combinations. 
But within this flesh of the wheat kernel 
was an indestructible body. No micro- 
scope could see it. No test-tube could 
disclose it. But it possessed the marvel- 
ous power not only of persisting, but of 
gathering from soil and atmosphere and 
rain and-sun aM that is needed to per- 
petuate itself in other kernels, no one of 
which could ever be mistaken for oats 
or corn or barley, but is incontestably 
wheat. This is literal and exact resur- 
rection of the body and is going on in 
millions of instances and phases through- 
out nature in these vernal days. Stand 
beside the newly sowed field. Not a sign 
of life appears. All is brown and dry 
and silent. Were we not so familiar 
with it this field would seem as hopeless 
of resurrection as yonder cemetery. But 
the energy that last year made the wheat 
now lying apparently inert beneath this 
soil has persisted throughout the violence 
of reaping, threshing, winnowing, as it 
did throughout the struggles of growth. 
It has survived the dormant winter. 
Within a few days it will begin to dis- 
close its power. Within a few weeks the 
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resurrection of its body will be gloriously 
complete. Because we have never seen 
this wonder in the cemetery ; because its 
winter is longer and its springtime has 
not yet come, are we forbidden to believe 
that it will ever come? 

“T believe in the resurrection of the 
body.” Not of the flesh, tho this was the 
original form of statement in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. But it has no Scriptural 
warrant. Nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment is  resurrection—immortality— 
affirmed of the flesh. But the resur- 
rection and immortality of the body as 
the vehicle of personality and identity is 
quite another thing. Jesus was entirely 
recognizable in his body by all who had 
known him before his crucifixion. He 
protested that he was not a disembodied 
spirit. His body, in St. Paul’s phrase, 
was “celestial,” “ glorious;” fitted for 
immortal conditions. That ours will be 
so is not only the clear teaching of Scrip- 
ture, but is at least broadly hinted by 
the latest facts and analogies of science. 
Increasing knowledge renders - increas- 
ingly credible resurrection rightly under- 
stood. With a-more reasonable faith 
than could any of our ancestors we can 
say, “I believe in the resurrection of the 
body and in the life everlasting.” 

Wasuincton, D C. 


Messene and Sandy Pylos 


By Rufus B. Richardson Ph D. 


Direcror OF THE AMERICAN CLassicAL ScHoot at A1HENS, GREFCE 


N passing from Olympia to Sparta by 
sea in 1891 I had put in to the har- 
bor of Pylos at sunset; and had not 

fellow travelers urged me on I could not 
have resisted the powerful charm of the 
place. A hurried visit to Ithome the 
next day afforded some compensation, 
and Sparta, approached by the magnifi- 
cent Langadha Pass through Taygetos, 
made me forget my loss entirely. But 
for years that sunset and nightfall lin- 
gered in my memory, accompanied by the 
hope of letting the impression of Pylos 
deepen upon me by a second visit. Ten 


years and a half later I found myself 
again in Messenia, with the full intention 





of filling up the gap in my acquaintance 
with that corner of Greece; but it was 
December, and a heavy rain set in and 
drove our party back to Athens by rail. 
In January of the present year six of 
us took the train at Athens for Kalamata, 
the: modern capital of Messenia. It was 
immediately after a heavy fall of snow; 
and we hoped at least to revel in the sight 
of Arcadia presenting a Swiss aspect, 
but indulged also the larger hope of 
studying carefully Messene, and espe- 
cially Pylos. Neither hope failed us; 
Arcadia was magnificent in its winter 
dress. In Tripolitza, which is over 2,000 
feet high, the snow lay several inches 
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thick, and the train threaded its way 
among mountains carrying heavy masses 
of it. The journey paid for itself. 

But a series of April days followed. 
The first of them we spent in the 
“blessed plain,” adjacent to Kalamata, 
which far surpasses al! the rest of Greece 
in exuberant fertility. Semi-tropical 
vegetation, heavily loaded orange trees, 
vineyards hidden by enormous hedges of 
cactus, with a full flowing river, make 
one huge garden. But the setting is more 
magnificent than the jewel itself. A deep 
bay comes running up on the south; Tay- 
getos towers to the east, and less magnifi- 
cent mountains to the north. Only on 
the west is the plain bordered by a low 
range which looks rather tame; but 
which later gave us work enough to get 
across it on our way to Pylos. The goal 
of our first day’s journey lay about fifteen 
miles to the north, where, between two 
considerable peaks on the west side of the 
“blessed valley,” lay the Messene of the 
fourth century, B. C., founded by Epami- 
nondas. 

Tardy restitution given to a long suf- 
fering people ; late righting of an ancient 
wrong! Let us not, however, think of 
Epaminondas as acting out of pure 
benevolence. He was studying the best 
means of putting a check upon the power 
of Sparta. For some two centuries and 
a half Sparta’s heel had rested heavily 
on this people, its nearest kin, who were 
by n@ means weaklings, if we can put any 
trust in the tales of the first and second 
Messenian wars. Twice in those fierce 
struggles the balance was held nearly 
even for almost a generation, when it 
tipped in favor of Sparta; and the Mes- 
senian state sank in blood and slavery. 
At last the fullness of time had come, 
and with it Sparta’s doom. The Delphic 
oracle yviven to Aristodemos centuries 
before was fulfilled: “‘ Do as fate directs, 
but ruin falls on some before others.” 

The exiles were called back from far 
and near. So tenacious had they been of 
their dialect that they became a people 
in the most natural way in the world. 
That they loved their land is no wonder. 
The new city made by Epaminondas was 
laid out at the foot of Mt. Ithome, per- 
haps on the site of an older city. At any 
rate, Ithome was the fortress in which 
Aristodemos made the last stand against 
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Sparta in the first war. In the small 
Greek world the sensation caused by the 
reappearance of the Messenian State may 
be compared to that which would be felt 
in Europe to-day if Poland should again 
take her place among the nations. 

So great had been the vicissitudes of 
the Messenian people that Pausanias for 
once drops his réle of periegete to be- 
come the historian of a gallant race that 
succumbed to force and fate. But what 
history! Besides quoting the poet Tyr- 
teeus he gives as his principal sources of 
information one prose historian and one 
poetical historian. The prose writer, 
Myron of Priene, he thinks “ reveals an 
indifference to. truth.” One might think, 
then, that Pausanias was intent on sift- 
ing out the pure grain and throwing 
away the chaff. But the following is a 
fair sample of the kind of history that 
he serves up for us. 

The first Messenian War had lasted 
twenty years, with varying success and 
failure; but at that point the Delphic 
oracle told the Messenians that the party 
which first dedicated a hundred tripods 
in the sanctuary of Ithomian Zeus would 
surely win. The Messenians were elated, 
thinking that surely nobody could do this 
but themselves, since they held that sanc- 
tuary; but to make sure of it, since bronze 
was scarce, they at once set about making 
the tripods of wood. But the oracle 
leaked out in Sparta; and “ an insignifi- 
cant fellow, but with brains,’ made a 
hundred little clay tripods, and, slinging 
them over his shoulder ina bag, went up 
to Ithome as a hunter, escaping notice 
by his mere “ insignificance ;” and after 
dark crept into the sanctuary and set up 
his little tripods around the altar of Zeus. 
When the Messenians saw them in the 
morning they had not a doubt that all 
was lost. The King Aristodemos incon- 
tinently committed suicide. But others 
fought on hopelessly to the bitter end, 
losing all their generals and men of 
prominence. The second war, of little 
less duration, came to an end with an- 
other Delphic oracle. The great fortress 
Eira on the northern border had been 
stoutly defended for years, when the 
Pythian priestess said : 

**When a he-goat drinks Neda’s eddying water 
1 will save Messene no longer, for destruction 
is near.” 
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Fallen Lintel of the Arcadian Gate at Messene 


For a time there was great hustling to 
keep the he-goats away from the River 
Neda. But one day a seer noticed a wild 
fig tree, which in Messenian parlance 
was called tragos, a he-goat, growing 
crooked, and bending over the Neda so 
as to brush the water with the tips of 
its leaves. He showed this to the Gen- 


eral, Aristomenes, who agreed with him 


that all was lost; but instead of commit- 
ting suicide like the leader in the former 
war he fought on like a real hero, and 
even after the cause was lost became a 
terror to the Spartans on their own side 
of Taygetos. One wonders whether a 
people ever really believed that the issue 
of great wars turned on such portents. 
Such yarns may have been spun several 
centuries after the events by the more or 
less mendacious historians, to whom 
Pausanias, in his character of historian, 
refers as his sources from which he drew 
his pure history of Messenia. 

But however flimsy the history of 
those past centuries, the walls of the-new 
city are solid reality. Pausanias records 
that “the first day was devoted to prayer 
and sacrifice; but on the following days 
they proceeded to rear the circuit wall, 
and to ‘build houses and sanctuaries with- 
in.” Why did he not say “ the following 
years?” These walls are so extensive, 
as well as so massive, that one wonders 
whether they could have been built in 
less than five years. But there was every 
reason that the wall should be built at 
once, to secure the new city against the 
attacks of Sparta; and we have so many 


‘cases of rapid wall building 
on the part of the Greeks 
that we can believe almost 
any feat ascribed to them 
in this line. Pausanias rec- 
ognizes these walls as 
‘something extraordinary, 
‘saying: “I have not seen 
{the walls of Babylon nor 
‘the Memnonian walls at 
Susa in Persia, nor have | 
i) heard of them from persons 
i who have seen them: but 
| Ambrosos in Phokis, By- 

zantium and Rhodes are 
| fortified in the best style; 
and yet the walls of Mes- 
lisene are stronger than 
\| theirs.” A great deal of 
this circuit wall, over five mills in extent, 
has now disappeared; but on the north 
side the Arcadian gate, with adjacent 
towers and lines of wall, not only justi- 
fies Pausanias’s admiration, but makes 
the visitor of to-day stand long in mute 
astonishment. The walls of Tiryns are 
of more gigantic blocks; but they made 
simply an inclosure of a palace. 

The view from the top of. Ithome, 
which towers above the city, is superb; 
but Pausanias must have thought it 
much higher than it really is when he 
said, “there is no higher mountain in 
the Peloponnesus.” Taygetos, which 
stares him in the face, is more than five 
thousand feet higher ; so are Kyllene and 
Aroania. But it is, with the possible 
exception of Vlocko, the acropolis of the 
Thestieis, in A®tolia, the highest acrop- 
olis in Greece, measured not from the 
sea level, but from the plain at its foot. 

Pylos is about thirty miles distant from 
Kalamata, across the western prong of 
the Peloponnesus. Our maps led us to 
think that there was a fair road across. 
But more than fifty persons assured us 
that it-was impossible for bicycles. We 
were convinced, however, that we knew 
better than they what one could accom- 
plish with bicycles, knowing from ex- 
perience that a bridle path is often bet- 
ter than a poor carriage road. _We took 
the train, however, as far as Niti (offi- 
cially styled Messene, tho ten miles dis- 
tant from the Messene of classical times), 
thus casting. off about seven miles of our 
journey. In the face of lotid and uni- 
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versal dissuasion we struck out for Pylos, 
and in two hours we had cut off seven 
miles more of the road, having dis- 
mounted perhaps fifty times when it was 
either too muddy or too sandy, or when 
the path became six inches wide and two 
feet deep. An occasional orange plucked 
from an overhanging bough was a con- 
solation for hard work. We had not yet 
drawn far away from the sea, and had 
passed, by fairly good bridges, six rivers. 
But now we came to a river with no 
bridge. While we were hesitating, a 
man came out of a hut near by and of- 
fered to carry us across, wheels and all, 
for a drachma apiece. While he was 
rapidly lowering his price we had got 
over, boy fashion, each for himself, with 
the added pleasure of a very cold foot 
bath. 

Directly after this the road took a turn 
up a mountain side, over rough rock 
strata set on edge. For the middle third 
of the journey the worst that had been 
said was short of the horrible truth. We 
toiled up and down over the path of 
jagged stones, carrying our wheels and 
bags. Not until two hours before sun- 


set did we get our first glimpse of the 
western sea; and darkness fell upon us 
before we reached the carriage road run- 
ning along the shore northward from 


Pylos. We even struck a bog in the 
dark; but by keeping straight on we 
staggered out upon the firm road at last, 
probably with something of the feeling 
which Ulysses had when he tumbled 
ashore at Scheria after his long swim. 
Three hours later we were 
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out upon a scene so lovely that words 
fail to describe it ; and in this spot history 
has been made. 

The Bay of Navarino, about three 
miles long from north to south and about 
two miles broad, is a large natural har- 
bor, shut off from the sea by what was, in 
prehistoric ages, a long continuous cliff, 
but which in historic times had already 
been broken open in three places. The 
opening furthest north had ages ago al- 
ready been silted up with sand; and the 
next one is in a far way to become so 
before long. The northern end of the 
bay has also been a good deal silted up 
by streams flowing into it; and a long 
sand bar has at last entirely shut it off 
from the rest, making of it a lake. 

The particular feature which imparts 
picturesqueness to the bay is the already 
mentioned cliff, which rises almost per- 
pendicularly in the greater part of its 
extent to a hight varying from one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet, or even more. 
The face of these cliffs is in places very 
red, and when struck by the morning sun 
they are gorgeously colored. 

In the fifth century B. C. the southern 
section of the hill was called Sphacteria, 
and was, of course, an island; the sec- 
tion next it on the north, which would 
have been an island had not the opening 
to the north of it been silted up, was 
called Pylos; after that follows a low 
promontory well joined to the mainland. 
There can be little doubt that the name 
Pylos is a survival of Homeric times, 
and that here we must look for the home 





sleeping on beds by no 
means so soft as the bog 
from which we had been 
delivered. 

The Pylos where we 
passed the night is a com- 
paratively new town, hav- 
ing grown up around a fort 
built by the Franks in the 
thirteenth century on the 
south side of a great bay. 
Venetians occupied it'later. 
It received also the name 
of Navarino from some 
merchants of Navarre, who 
settled there in the fifteenth 
century. This new Pylos, 
beautifully situated, looks 
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of Nestor. It has become a fashion in 
the past few years to look for the Hom- 
eric Pylos further north, partly to fur- 
nish a better road for Telemachos’s char- 
iot ride from Pylos to Sparta, and partly 
because no Mycenzan remains have been 
found here. But it is about as easy to 
take Telemachos straight over Taygetos 
as it is to find any more convenient road 
further north. 

Furthermore, in the great cave on the 
north end of Pylos, which is probably 
the cave where, according to legend, the 
baby Hermes hid the oxen of Apollo 
which he had stolen, there were found 
in 1896 vase fragments of Mycenzan 
and even of pre-Mycenzan times. Who 
knows how soon serious excavations may 
bring to light Mycenzan walls under the 
great Venetian fortress? Such a harbor 
as this could hardly have failed to be 
known and occupied in the earliest times ; 
and surely there is sand enough here to 
justify Homer’s standing epithet of 
“Sandy Pylos.” 

But if the Homeric glory should be 
stolen away, this bay would yet be re- 
membered as the scene of that most pic- 
turesque of naval battles in which the 
allied fleet, sailing in through the broad 
southern entrance one afternoon in 1827, 
annihilated in two hours the Ottoman 
fleet, and brought about the independence 
of Greece. Some of the wrecks from 
this battle are still to be seer’ on shore 
and beneath the water. 

But after all, it is an episode’ in the 
Peloponnesian War that has given this 
region its chief renown. This episode 
has been described in the luminous nar- 
rative of Thucydides; and the land and 
the book so exactly coincide that we can 
trace every movement of the Athenians 
and Spartans in that struggle of more 
than two months’ duration. In one re- 
spect only is Thucydides’s topography 
wide of the mark, for that he makes 
Sphacteria a mile too short is not im- 
portant; he says that the southern en- 
trance is broad enough for eight ships 
to sail in abreast, whereas it is approxi- 
mately a mile wide. The whole Athenian 
fleet of fifty ships could easily sail in in 
line. In every other point the nar- 
rative fits the minutest nuances of hill 
and shore. 

Most unexpectedly the seat of war was 
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transferred to this quarter. In the spring 
of 425 B. C. an Athenian fleet was sail- 
ing past Pylos bound for Sicily, on which 
Athens even then had her eye, with in- 
structions to first attend to the Spartan 
fleet that was hovering off Corkyra, try- 
ing to bring the island over to the Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance by the aid of their 
partisans then in exile near at hand. Ac- 
companying the fleet was Demosthenes, 
the man of deeds, whose path through 
this war is marked with brightness. Ever 
capable and adequate to every emer- 
gency, he was at last destroyed, and 
Athens with him, by the incompetency of 
Nikias. In the full enjoyment of the 
public confidence he accompanied the 
fleet, with indefinite powers to use it in 
any way that seemed to be fore the good 
of Athens. 

When they were off Pylos he saw 
there, in that deserted region, a chance 
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to strike a deadly blow at Sparta. He 
proposed to fortify Pylos, and establish 
there Messenians, who, knowing the land 
and loving it, would be a thorn in the 
side of Sparta. But the Admirals, Eury- 
medon and Sophokles, felt that the chief 
function of the fleet was to save Corkyra, 
inasmuch as Athens had entered into the 
war depending upon the help that this 
great naval power could give. They re- 
fused to stop, telling Demosthenes that 
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The fleet had hardly put out to sea 
when, luckily for him, a storm came on, 
and they were all driven back into the 
bay for shelter. The storm continued 


for several days, and after a while the 
men by a common impulse began to for- 
tify Pylos. It was a regular task. They 
had brought along no tools to cut stones ; 
so they took stones which lay ready at 
hand and piled them up just as they hap- 
pened to fit. They used their backs as 








Messene. [aconian Gate. 
there were headlands enough on the 
shores of Peloponnesus as good as ‘this, 
if he really wanted to throw away the 
money of Athens in fortifying them. He 
had no power of coercion; but he tried 
every form of persuasion. The men 
agreed with the Admirals; but he turned 
to the captains; and when they also re- 
fused to help him out he had to abandon 
his plan and move on with the rest.. The 
relation of Demosthenes to the fleet seems 
droll. But by his strong personality, 
aided by luck, he accomplished all, and 
soe more than all, that he had hoped 
or. 
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hods to carry mud, clasping their hands 
low down behind them and: letting .their 
companions load them up. Te Seer 
stretches of wall at the north and’s6 

ends made Pylos secure from-attaek on 
the land side. Another longer oné, but 
not so high, on the sea front at the south- 
west angle was a sort of lure to,imvite 
attack by sea. In front of the wall was 
the only level space on Pylos; but ‘be- 
fore one could reach it by sea he must 
run his ship in close to a belt of jagged 
rocks, and get across them as® best~-he 
could. Demosthenes, who was the di- 
rector of all this jolly activity, frankly 
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told his men that he never meant to fight 
behind this wall, but in front of it; never 
allowing a man of the enemy to reach 
the shore. 

In six days the work of fortification 
was completed; and the Admirals went 
on leaving Demosthenes and five of their 
forty ships to carry out his plan. By 
good luck his men, who were marines 
and not very well equipped for land fight- 
ing, were immediately reinforced by a 
Messenian pirate boat, with a lot of 
wicker shields on board, and to crown 
all forty heavy armed soldiers (hoplites). 

Before a blow was struck this simple 
lodgment of Demosthenes brought about 
two great results. The Spartan fleet has- 
tened back to the spot, slipping past the 
Athenian fleet; and the Spartan army, 
which had made the annual invasion of 
Attica, came hastily back to Sparta after 
only fifteen days of occupation. The 
fleet occupied the bay, and the land army 
butted its head in vain against the walls 
on that side. Then came the attempt 
which Demosthenes had expected. They 
tried to land in front of his sea wall. 
But as the handful of men in possession 
held their ground not a Spartan reached 
the shore, tho the gallant Brasidas, who 
here appears for the first time as the 
simple commander of a trireme, tried it 
with a daring that nearly cost him his 
life. For nearly two days this attack 
continued. It failed as signally as the 
land attack. The Spartans were at their 
wits’ ends. They had sent to Asine, a 
day’s journey distant,.for big timbers to 
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make battering rams and break down 
the walls toward the mainland. They 
also landed a force on the island, 
Sphacteria, to overawe by their prox- 
imity the Athenians across the narrow 
channel and to prevent any future lodg- 
ment of the Athenians on Sphacteria 
also. 

When the Spartan fleet had first ap- 
peared Demosthenes had sent two of his 
five triremes to advise the Athenian Ad- 
mirals that the plot was thickening; and 
the Athenian fleet, strengthened to fifty 
sail, appeared off the entrances of the 
bay; but seeing both entrances defended 
by the Spartan fleet and the shore 
crowded with Spartan soldiers, it put 
about, and going back to an island a few 
miles to the north, passed the night there. 
This was probably a ruse to throw the 
Spartans off their guard; for the next 
day the Athenians reappeared, and with 
no hesitation drove in at both entrances 
upon the Spartans, who were evidently 
not thoroughly prepared. After a long 
and fierce struggle the victory of the 
Athenians was decisive. They erected 
a trophy, gave up the Spartan dead, took 
possession of the wrecks and many of 
the sound vessels of the enemy, and sailed 
at will around the bay and the entrances. 
The main army of the Spartans lay close 
at hand; but all their hope of getting 
materials for battering down Demos- 
thenes’s landward walls, or of starving 
out his little band, was cut off. 

The whole situation was changed at a 
single blow. The center of interest shifts 

to the island, Sphacteria, 
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| where the Spartans were 
now imprisoned. The 
Athenians thought them 
sure game and patrolled the 
island to cut off escape. 
The situation was so seri- 
ous that the highest magis- 
trates of Sparta appeared 
on the scene, and after sur- 
veying the situation decided 
that the only thing to do 
was to propose a truce. 
And a truce was immedi- 
ately agreed upon, all the 
Spartan ships being given 
over to the Athenians as a 
pledge until Spartan en+ 
voys could be taken to 














Pylos from the Bay of Navarino 


Athens on an Athenian trireme and 
secure a permanent treaty of peace. 

The envoys went and begged for peace, 
but the party in power at Athens made 
too great demands, and the envoys re- 
turned re infecta. The Athenians, claim- 
ing some slight infraction of the treaty, 
refused to deliver over the ships. 

All interest was now centered on the 
fate of the Spartans shut up on Sphac- 
teria. Instead of laying down their arms 
they waited for the Athenians to “ come 
and take them.” The starving process 
failed, because daring Spartans on shore 
were found who risked their lives to 
carry in provisions. Helots, especially, 
ran every risk, securing freedom as the 
price of success. The Athenians them- 
selves suffered terribly, inasmuch as they 
controlled only the sea, and so were 
forced to take their meals in cramped 
quarters or in imminent fear of attack 
by the dreaded Spartan hoplite. More 
painful still was the lack of good drink- 
ing water. They were obliged to scratch 
away the sand with their hands and 
drink brackish sea water. The Spartans 


on the island had a well which afforded 


much better water. When this strain 
had lasted nearly two months the patience 
of the Athenians gave out. But just at 
this critical time a fire was accidentally 
started on the island by some Athenians 
who were cooking their dinner there, out 
of sight of the Spartans. Nearly the 
whole island, which was uninhabited and 
heavily wooded, was burned over. For 
the first time the Athenians were able to 
see how few the enemy were, and to 
watch their movements. Demosthenes, 
now the soul of every movement, re- 
solved to attack them. But in the mean- 
time tidings of the sad plight and suffer- 
ings of the besiegers had been carried to. 
Athens, and a stormy and somewhat 
amusing scene had taken place in the 
Athenian Assembly, in which Cleon, the 
leader of the majority, who had been re- 
sponsible for the failure of the peace 
negotiations, was compelled, much 
against his will, to go to Pylos, as. com- 
mander, “to show how easy it was to 
take the Spartans by force.” But he ar- 
rived in the nick of time, and by trust- 
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ing everything to Demosthenes, he went 
back to Athens with the captives within 
the few days in which he had boastfully 
said he wotlld do it. It was, however, 
well understood at Athens that the plan- 
ner and executor of the deed was Demos- 
thenes. Aristophanes, in the Knights, 
makes Demosthenes say: “ Out at Pylos 
I had kneaded up a Spartan cake, and 
Cleon, in a most rascally manner, 
snatched it away and: served it up.” 
Demosthenes landed on the island a force 
of about fifteen thousand men, mostly 
light armed, who could skip about over 
the rocks and burnt trees, inflicting in- 
juries on the Spartan hoplites without 
suffering much in return. There were 
only four hundred and twenty Spartans, 
and no note is taken of their attendant 
light armed. If we allow seven such at- 
tendants to each of them, which is a 
usual proportion, we should have a total 
force of 3,360; but as Thucydides says 
nothing of light armed troops on the 
Spartan side, but makes it an affair of 
hoplites against light armed, there was 
probably not a large body of auxiliaries 
present to the Spartans ; but allowing the 
maximum, the opposing forces were in 
a proportion of five to one. If, however, 
the light armed attendants were lacking, 
the proportion. was about fifty to one. 
Never in all Spartan history did their 
splendid fighting machine better show its 
superiority than in the slow march from 
the well at the center of the island to the 
“old fort” at the north end. Demos- 
thenes had distributed his light armed, in 
detachments of several hundred each, all 
along the line of march. His small force 
of hoplites, every time it was confronted 
by the Spartans, fell back at once and 
gave place to the light armed, who, with 
arrows and javelins, inflicted severe 
losses, easily keeping out of reach of the 
Spartan spears. There was, in fact, no 
serious loss to chronicle on the Athenian 
side. But that the little company led by 
Epitidas should move steadily toward its 
goal during the whole of a long summer 
day, half stifled with ashes and smoke, 
oppressed by raging thirst, surrounded 
by yelling thousands and pelted by every 
kind of missile, without the slightest 
thought of surrender, is perhaps the most 
brilliant page in the annals of Sparta. 
However much we may be inclined to 
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throw up our cap at every success of 
Athens, we must here assign the honors 
to the vanquished. The movement of the 
Spartans over that mile and a half re- 
minds us of a lion worried by a pack of 
yelping hounds. 

Epitidas, and after him the second in 
command, had been killed before the lit- 
tle band reached the fort, which is made 
in a semicircle around the west. side of 
the peak to which the island rises on the 
northeast. When they got inside this the 
attack slackened. But the end came bv 
a turn that one can hardly understand, 
even with all the explanation afforded by 
an exact knowledge of the lay of the 
land. A Messenian captain told the 
Athenian leaders that they were wasting 
time and men, but that he knew a way to 
approach the Spartans in the rear. “His 
suggestion being accepted, he-with a-few. 
desperate men scrambled up a‘ precipice, 
and appeared suddenly on the-summit in’ 
the rear of the Spartans. The mystery 
is how this-could have ‘been so unex- 
pected by the Spartans ;-a»single-picket, 
posted on the summit,-only..g: few..paces- 
distant from the line that they were de- 
fending, could have seen the approach 
of the new enemy. How could they have 
failed to keep such a watch? But the 
sudden appearance of the Messenians is 
regarded as closing the fight. The Athe- 
nian commanders preferred to capture 
rather than kill, and so summoned the 
survivors to surrender. They then low- 
ered their shields. Their commander at 
once asked permission to communicate 
with the Spartan army on the mainland. 
This was granted ; and when the answer 
came back, “ The Lacedemonians bid you 
act as you think best; but you are not 
to dishonor yourselves,” they consulted 
and surrendered. Of the four hundred 
and twenty Spartan hoplites, one hun- 
dred and twenty surrendered. That a 
hundred Spartans had surrendered on the 
field of battle threw Greece into wild 
amazement, and broke the spell of Spar- 
ta’s supposed. invincibility until it was 
restored again by Azis on the field of 
Montineia seven years later. 

In modern warfare we consider it folly 
to throw away life after the battle is abso- 
lutely decided; and on, Sphacteria we 
bow our heads reverently to the Spartans 
who, after a fight never surpassed in the 
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world’s history, dared to surrender and 
save their lives for the good of Sparta. 
When, however, we pass over to Pylos 
we pass to an admiration of Demos- 
thenes, who, planting himself in the 
midst of dangers, outwitted and out- 
fought the enemy in superior numbers; 
and by his wise plan brought Sparta into 
such a position that had Athens possessed 
a statesman wise enough to use it she 
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might have concluded an honorable peace 
which would have left her victor in the 
struggle into which Pericles led her with 
his eyes wide open. But Cleon let the 
golden opportunity pass through his fin- 
gers. The handful of heroes that were 
paraded so long in Athens were only. a 
miserable residuum of the lost oppor- 
tunity. 


ATHENS, GREECE, 


Making a Country Home 


By E. P. Powell 


Autuor oF “Op Farm Days,” “ Winpsreaks, HepGes AND SHutters,” Etc. 


HAVE selected for you this spring 
an old country place, which is for 
sale, and I think will be capable 

of transformation into a beautiful home. 
It is so badly run down that it will be 
necessary practically to renew every- 
thing. We must begin slowly, however, 
and get what good we can from the old 
house and the old trees, until we have the 
new ones usable. Our first move must 
be to study the lay of the land, and to do 
this deliberately. Do not get in a hurry 
to build, or to plant, before you know 
just where you will wish everything to 
remain. I have laid out and planted 
several places for myself and for others ; 
and I always do it first on paper. We 
can do it over and over again, in this 
way, until we get the proper relation of 
things. By using a pencil I find that I 
can keep in mind the bearings of the 
knolls and the swales and the old or- 
chards to each other and to the coming 
house. While drawing your plans keep 
yourself well charged with independence. 
Because your neighbors have their houses 
near the street is no reason why you 
should. Have your new cottage where 
it can be most easily reached from all 
parts of the land; and by natural drives. 
Of course you will live in the old house 
while this work is being done. While 
you have your pencil in hand consider 
beauty as well as utility. You will not 
lose anything by giving a good piece of 
your land to a tree lawn. The place on 
which I now live has extensive hedges 
and driveways, which, if destroyed, 


would reduce the valuation to the average 
price of farm property. It is now worth 
many times morc, because of its attract- 
iveness. While all of these things should 
be put down on paper, until your home- 
stead becomes ideal, you must not un- 
dertake to work it out all at once; no, nor 
in many years. In fact an ideal plan is 
one that can never be completed, but 
always worked at. You see I am not 
going to assist you in simply getting a 
country home, with a few trees and a 
garden, where you can sit down without 
farther consideration of home making. 
A country home is like a tree—it grows, 
it is not made. 

If you cannot exercise any selection 
whatever about your country home, you 
must buy one of the plotted lots which 
are offered just now in the neighborhood 
of large cities. This would, of course, 
give you some advantages in the wav 
of co-operation. But the very key of 
country happiness is ability to do a good 
deal just as you like to do it. There is 
a distinct difference between suburban 
colonialism and independent country life. 
On the other hand, one must not carry 
his individuality so far as not to as- 
similate himself to his neighbors. 

Five or ten acres make a good home- 
stead, whether you intend to. cultivate 
the whole of it or not. Ifa part of it is 
woodland all the better. A good brook 
is a great comfort, apart from its utility. 
Be sure to buy high land, where you will 
not be annoyed by mosquitoes and ma- 
laria. Your instincts will haye to guide 
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you somewhat in selection. Look about 
until you find a spot where the word 
“Home” comes to your lips spontane- 
ously. Now there are four or five things 
for you to look after. First look to the 
neighborhood and the neighbors. You 
will not find angels anywhere; but you 
will not enjoy being surrounded by 
slovenly, uncompanionable people. Sec- 
ondly, examine the exposure. It makes 
a good deal of difference whether you 
are going to face the wind or face the 
other way. Northwest winds are far 
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you must not be too far from the depot 
or trolley. We do not any longer care 
about living in the village, because the 
stores, the post office, and the school 
house, and the doctor can be reached 
either by telephone or by free rural maii 
delivery. 

Your new house, as I conceive it, stands 
on a rise of ground, with a slope toward 
the south and the east. To reach your 
house you go by curved drives, entering 
near the corner of the highway and com- 
ing out again on the uphill road. This 
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more pleasant when they roll over hill 
tops. That is, if possible, have an east- 
ern or southeastern exposure. Thirdly, 
no one wishes to go into the country 
from the city without having something 
pleasant to look at. If you care only to 
grow vegetables, take flat land, but as a 
rule you will find the hillside more whole- 
some; and the soil, if not as fertile, at 
least what we may call makeable. The 
longer you stay in the country the more 
you will value a beautiful landscape 
view. Fourthly, you will soon begin to 
have a surplus from your gardens and 
orchards, for sale; and will need a good 
market. If you expect to carry your 
products directly to customers, eight or 
ten miles is as far as it will be advisable 
to drive. If you expect to ship by rail, 


drive incloses a small lawn of possibly 
one-quarter or it may be a half acre of 
land. Do not feel that this is waste land 
because it is given to shrubbery and lawn 
trees, instead of money making crops. 
It will pay in health, and in that relaxa- 
tion which comes from looking upon the 
beautiful. You may border it with 
Tartarian honeysuckles or with pear 
trees. I should collect on this lawn all 
those native shrubs and small trees which 
can be most conveniently secured in your 
neighborhood. It will be a delightful 
study to find how many of these are 
growing all about you, and how very 
beautiful. many of them are. Plant the 
larger ones in groups, with smaller ones 
about them. But in all cases make cal- 
culations for growth, otherwise you will 
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in a few years have everything so 
cramped and crowded that nothing wi!l 
be perfect. Of course in such a lawn 
you will have a few foreign shrubs which 
have become quite at home with us, such 
as lilacs and forsythia. You will want 
a succession, blossoming from the Judas 
tree in earliest spring until the althzeas of 
August and September. 

Your vegetable garden I have ven- 
tured to’plant for you just behind the 
house, and where it will take the drain- 
age of your barn. It is not an extensive 
plot, and for good reason. You will 
need a few rows of beets, carrots, salsify 
and a dozen of cabbages, all of which 
are to be cultivated with the horse. Then 
you will want the choicest peas, beans 
and early potatoes, which will take two 
or three rows more through the whole 
plot. You will learn in time to grow 
your vegetable for succession; so that 
you will have string beans and sweet 
corn for three months, fresh from your 
garden. Lima beans are one of the 
luxuries that by and by you will not get 
on without. I have no room to advise 
you just now about varieties, but you 


will soon learn that city people do not 
have any idea what the very best garden 


products are. They eat those things 
which the gardeners can grow most 
easily. 

An ideal country home must place 
great emphasis on having an abundance 
of fruit. For this reason we shall make 
our first point, after the general plotting 
of our ground, to plant the apple or- 
chard. The apple goes further than any 
and all other fruit in sustaining health 
and in supporting the family. You may 
set it down for a certainty that hereafter 
the apple is going to be one of the most 
profitable American crops. Therefore, 
if you give one acre out of five to your 
apple orchard you will make no blunder. 
Buy your trees headed low; set them in 
clean soil, and don’t crowd them. If 
standard trees set them at least thirty- 
five feet apart—forty is better. Half 
that distance will serve for dwarf trees. 
Many varieties make beautiful trees on 
dwarf stock, and bear heavy crops. You 
can spray dwarf trees very easily, and 
trim them without severe climbing. 
Make your varieties to cover the season, 
but mainly of winter varieties and late 
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keepers. I shall not undertake to make 
out a select list for you, but rather advise 
you to consult the ¢atalogs of the most 
reliable nurserymen; besides applying 
your own observations and studying the 
orchards of your locality. Among the 
very best of our newer apples I will name 
for you McIntosh Red, Stuart’s Golden, 
Sutton’s Beauty. With these, however, 
you must be sure that you plant largely 
the grand old Hubbardston, Spy, Spit- 
zenberg, Baldwin and Golden Russet. 
The York Imperial is a royal acquisition, 
but may not be adapted to all soils. Of 
the earlier apples, a good succession will 
include Primate, Fanny, Red Astrachan, 
and for autumn Gravenstein, Porter, 
Fameuse and Shiawassie Beauty. The 
last is a seeding of the Fameuse, and 
like all its seedlings, a remarkable fruit. 
But consult your soils, your locality and 
your climate, for you will surely find 
some varieties specially adapted to your 
location, which are not in the general 
catalogs. The reason for planting mainly 
of winter varieties is that, without a very 
ready market, early apples are needed 
but little beyond home consumption. 
In establishing a vegetable garden 
bear in mind that it is cheaper to buy 
some things than it is to raise them, even 
if you have the land and are well sup- 
plied with help. The vegetable garden 
should be in the richest soil and reason- 
ably convenient to the barn. It should 
be worked by horse, and as far as possible 
avoid hand weeding and use of the 
spade. A great deal of time can be used 
up with growing a few beets, parsnips 
and onions—especially by the old fash- 
ioned method of hand weeding. What 
you must have in the country for your 
own use is a plenty of beans and peas 
for succession, because you can never 
buy as good as you can raise. Then you 
will want a first rate asparagus bed and 
a few roots of pieplant, and you want 
these where you can keep the beds ex- 
ceedingly rich. My habit is to top dress 
frequently—not simply in the spring or 
fall. The small vegetable plot, while 
some hand weeding will be necessary. 
will require only a few rows of carrots, 
beets and salsify, with a row of Swiss 
chard or spinach for greens, and one 
row of summer savory and parsley for 
dressing. Of course I am describing a 
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country home which will not be devoted 
to gardening for market. If you propose 
anything of that sort you must reverse 
my directions and devote the better part 
of your land to the business you propose. 

Now for the small fruit garden, which 
is absolutely necessary to a good country 
home. One of the very first things to 
do is to procure not less than fifty currant 
‘bushes and at least one hundred rasp- 
berry sets. Do not plant any sort of 
truck that is offered to you by agents. 
Study the best varieties, and be willing 
to try a very few of the newer sorts. 
Just now there is no red currant to sur- 
pass Versailles, or the Fay ; and no white 
currant to surpass the white grape. But 
there is a decided push with this delicious 
fruit, and you may look for something 
very much improved at any time. Our 
best red raspberry, for general cultiva- 
tion, is still the Cuthbert, with a small 
plot of Loudon for home use and near 
market ; and another plot of the Golden 
Queen, and another of the Shaffers 
Colossal, or the Columbian. The last 
two are purple, and are very remark- 
able berries for canning. The Golden 
Queen is the Cuthbert, to all appear- 
ances, excepting for the color; but the 
flavor is spicy and unique. Black rasp- 
berries propagate themselves from tips, 
—that is, the canes lean over and root at 
the top. This makes them somewhat 
troublesome, and I cannot advise starting 
out with any large plot. The best variety 
is probably the Kansas. Ground must 
be clean where you set your small fruits 
—especially your raspberries. 

You will observe that I have set your 
gooseberries with your grapes. The 
vineyard should stand on high ground 
and the rows if possible run north and 
south. The gooseberries, growing be- 
tween the rows of grapes, will get a par- 
tial shading, which is quite necessary to 
avoid sunburn. Gooseberries on high 
soil well drained and properly trimmed, 
will rarely mildew. I think that ordi- 
narily on a quite small place a family 
may grow all the grapes they need on the 
house, the barn, and other outbuildings. 
You will at least be surprised to find how 
many bushels can be gathered from a 
few vines of Niagara, Goertner and 
Worden grown on your barn. The vines 
will do no harm to the buildings, but, on 
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the contrary, will be a positive benefit if 
they are tied to wires running across 
the face of the building instead of being 
fastened to the building itself. The grape 
vine is one of the most beautiful that 
can be grown over your verandas and 
porches. Plant only the hardiest sorts 
and those which self-pollenize. In that 
case you will not have to take down your 
vines for winter—but you will have to 
trim them before winter sets in. What- 
ever other grapes you plant, be sure to 
have the Worden, the Niagara, the 
Hayes, the Brighton, and if you are go- 
ing to let them grow wild over rockeries 
and trees, the cord will do. How- 
ever, I shall not remove grape trellises 
from the plot, becatise, in a homestead 
of five or ten acres, you will soon begin 
to wish to test new varieties and seed- 
lings of your own growing. Train these 
to trellises of two or three wires, 
fastened to posts. 

Plums and cherries are two fruits that 
are going to occupy a great deal of at- 
tention, both as home fruits and market 
fruits. They go together, not only 
botanically, but in their choice of ground. 
You can grow more plum trees in a small 
plot and have them bear well than you 
can of arly other sort of fruit. A dozen 
Lombards may be grown so that their 
limbs interlock ; yet f recommend a little 
more space. The old Green Gage is sti!l 
our richest plum, and the old Magnum 
Bonum is the most profitable, if you have 
growing with it something like the 
Abundance, to pollenize it—that is, a 
good pollen bearer that blossoms at the 
same time. This matter of self-pollen- 
ization goss a long way in our fruit 
yards. Some of our best fruits, like the 
Brighton grape and the Lindley, the 
Anjou pear, and the Magnum Bonum 
plum, will give no returns without being | 
planted with other varieties that furnish 
abundance of pollen. A good plum tree 
needs about ten feet square, and a cherry 
tree a little larger space. With all the 
new acquisitions that are being so rapidly 
sent out by Mr. Burbank and others, the 
cherries and plums rank next to the 
apple for comfort and home use, as well 
as for niarket. At present they are out- 
stripping the pear. Of the sour cherries 
the old Morello still stands prominent, 
followed by the large Montmorency. 
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The May Duke is a magnificent pluin 
everywhere, and of the sweet varieties 
Governor Wood and Schmidt’s Bigareau 
with Black Tartarian are three of the 
best. But study up the work of Mr. 
Burbank, for you will surely need room 
for some of his marvelous creations. The 
only trouble is there are so many of 
them, like American, Shiro, Gold, Bart- 
lett, that only an enthusiast can keep up 
with his creations. The most popular 
plum everywhere in market is the Lom- 
bard or Bleeker. 

Now about your pears. Unless you 
are planting an avenue you will not watt 
more than half a dozen trees of the best 
varieties. These can be planted as shade 
trees or in an orchard. I have sug- 
gested a few trees in the form of a gar- 
den, not far from your entrance. If your 
apple orchard is set with the trees far 
enough apart it will admit pear trees 
alternately with the apples. I am avoid- 
ing lists of fruits, excepting to give you 
a few hints for starting. Among the 
best pears for succession you will find 
Clapps, Tyson, Bartlett, Sheldon, Seckel, 
and for early winter Lawrence and 
Anjou, and for later winter Josephine 
and Barry. You will probably become 
an enthusiast over some sort of fruit. 
It may be that you will take to the pear ; 
and if so you will never tire of testing 
new varieties, and whatever I may say 
will be only to give you a start. 

Our plotting so far has omitted any 
account of a large number of fruits 
which I do not doubt you will be inter- 
ested in as the years roll on—such as 
pawpaws and persimmons, with nec- 
tarines and apricots. Pawpaws and 
persimmons are hardy as far north as 
the lakes, but are rarely grown in our 
gardens. But if you are in the peach belt 
your peach orchard must of course be 
attended to, because that, with your 
plums, and cherries, and berries, will 
make quick returns. If you are just out 
of the peach belt, as I am, your work 
with peaches will be to discover some 
variety or varieties that will endure the 
climate. The hardiest good varieties so 
far produced are Waddell, Carman, 
Champion, Hiley, and for later, Crosby. 
I am testing some thirty varieties, among 
them seedlings of my own growing, con- 
stantly hoping to find something entirely 
frost proof. This growing of seedlings 
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will in time occupy a good deal of your 
attention—or ought to do so. Cross- 
breeding old varieties is done so freely 
by nature that until you become accli- 
mated to country work you will only 
need to grow seedlings from the best 
fruits. I have on my place of nine acres 
seedlings of almost all sorts of shrubs ~ 
and fruits, and many of these are of de- 
cided value; bear in mind that your not 
quite hardy trees and shrubs are most 
likely to do well with a cold northern 
exposure—that is, where the winter sun- 
shine cannot thaw them out. 

But we must not forget our wind- 
breaks. These we can have at a very 
trifling expense, and they will make all 
the difference between success and 
failure. Preferably make them of any 
evergreen that grows native in your 
section. You will want them about four 
or five feet high; and they must be set 
early in the spring. Never let the sun 
or wind touch the roots while digging 
them, then water profusely while setting, 
and mulch with coal ashes or chip dirt. 
For the present I would plant between 
those evergreens mountain ash trees, 
which will furnish the birds with a large 
amount of food. If you are going to 
make a specialty of berries for market 
you will need just as many birds as you 
can get about you; but you must feed 
them with something besides salable 
berries. Suppose you follow the line that 
I have drawn behind your barn, with a 
row of Tartarian honeysuckles. These 
will give bushels of fruit that most of 
the birds will prefer to your raspberries. 
Don’t make a mistake and drive away 
the birds, altho they will give you a great 
deal of trouble at the outset. When your 
gardens are more extensive you will 
hardly know that a berry is taken, mean- 
while the birds will be doing an im- 
mense amount of work in the way of 
clearing out insect pests, and for this will 
not have taken high wages. Along the 
roadway, which you see runs on two sides 
of your place, I shall plant lindens, or 
basswoods, alternating with Norway 
maples. These Norways may cost you 
something, but it is a grand tree every 
way. The juice is milky and acrid, and 
no insects prey on the foliage. It is, be- 
sides this, the most rapid growing and 
most beautiful of the maples. 

I have taken it for granted that you 
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are not only going into the country to 
secure a home, but you propose to make 
your home pay its own way; this you 
can do on the line that I have pointed 
out. You will get a small surplus in 
about three years, more in four, and after 
that, if you are wise, you will increase 
* your profits every year until you reach 
a maximum in about twelve years. After 
that time your apples and pears will be 
turning in so large a profit that you may 
decide to decrease your berry growing. 
It will take a good while to learn how to 
make the very most and the very best of 
everything. The apple orchard should 
be made to give some returns in four 
years; pears in three or four. You will 
bear in mind that some varieties make 
returns very much quicker than others. 
What you want is to study your new oc- 
cupation, and plant more freely of that 
which you find most in demand in your 
own market. There will be constant 
decay, and more or less breakage of 
trees every year. You can never sit down 


in the country and think that repairs are 
over with. Growth always brings about 
steady work for you, and storms will 


add to your care. Study the preserva- 
tive art, but renew constantly. I believe 
the key to prosperity lies in the pruning 
knife. In the case of plums and cherries 
you must, as soon as possible, get them 
on their own roots—that is, get them to 
root above the graft, and so you will be 
able. to supply your own trees. Yon 
must learn to graft—an easy process, and 
in that way you will constantly be in- 
creasing your better stock and removing 
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your poorer. If you are a right sort of 
fruit grower, you will become sémething 
of an enthusiast, and have your hobbies. 
However, be careful not to be carried 
away with any special liking. I have 
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known strawberry bankrupts and rasp- 
berry bankrupts. Now, at the close, I 
shall give you one more plot, which you 
can easily understand, and may substi- 
tute if you please for the one we have 
talked about. 

Curnton N. Y. 


What Was Shall Be 


By Clinton Scollard 


OW fair the fields aforetime gleamed, 
Arrayed with bloom that lured the bee! 
And how the wind-wrecked woodland dreamed 
Behind its varied tapestry ! 


Song mounted silvering up the-sky, 

Rang rapturous through the naves of blue; 
Close seemed the silences to lie 

To music such as Ariel knew. 


What was shall be! 


O heart of mine, 


In earth’s renascence—blade and bloom— 
May. we not rightfully divine 
The vernal light beyond the tomb? 


Cumrton, N. Y. 





The Prospects of the 


By Justin 


HE English public is at present al- 
most wholly absorbed in conjec- 
ture and speculation as to the 

probable effects of the Woolwich election 
on the Conservative Government. No 
event has occurred for a long time which 
seems to carry such a warning with it. 
There has been an election for the con- 
stituency of Woolwich, which is the most 
ancient and in many qualities the most 
important military and naval arsenal in 
England. The votersinsuchaconstituency 
are naturally made up for the most part 
of men who, if not in the actual service 
of the Government, yet have to depend 
for their living mainly on the works car- 
ried on by the Government. Such a place 
would in the very nature of things be 
expected to have but little sympathy with 
any form of advanced Radicalism, and 
for a long time Woolwich has been 


counted on as safe to return a Tory can- 


didate. For many years this expectation 
has been faithfully fulfilled, but when a 
vacancy arose quite lately, owing to the 
appointment of Lord Charles Beresford 
to an active naval command, a sudden 
surprise has come upon the political 


world. There were two candidates, one 


a resolute Tory, and one a workingman 
who came forward proclaiming himself, 
as, indeed, he was already well known 
to be, a representative of the cause of 
labor. This candidate, Mr. William 
Crooks, is, like John Burns, a working- 
man by occupation, and has long been 
identified most honorably with the ob- 
jects and the efforts of the labor organi- 
zation in this country. At the former 
election there was a Conservative major- 
ity of 2,085, and now, behold! William 
Crooks has turned this into a Progressive 
majority of 3,229. The effect upon the 
public mind has been such as no election 
in this country has produced for many 
years. Here is a constituency which 
might have been regarded as absolutely 
devoted to the Conservative Government 
and, behold! a workingman candidate 
defeats the Government’s chosen sup- 
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porter by an enormous and overwhelming 
majority. 

It would be impossible not to accept 
such an event as a significant note of 
warning to the administration led by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour. We have lately had 
indeed other notes of warning from sev- 
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eral constituencies, but this latest is a 
thunderclap. The country is growing 
tired of the Conservative Government. 
Even in the most ordinary times a certain 
proportion of voters who have not any 
very strong political principles may. be 
counted upon to grow weary of any 
administration which has remained sev- 
eral years in office and may be expected 
to welcome the mere chance of novelty 
when any opportunity arises. But in this 
instance there can be no possible doubt. 
that the present administration has es- 
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tranged many of its supporters. The 
immense cost of the South African War 
and the utter breakdown of the War 
Office system have done much to make 
the administration unpopular, and the 
general feeling of the country is a melan- 
choly conviction that altho England has 
conquered the Boers and annexed the 
two republics, she has nevertheless only 
lowered her position as a military power 
in the eyes of the world by the manner 
in which the war was carried on, by the 
number of mishaps and failures which 
marked its course, and by the length of 
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time which was occupied in accomplish- 
ing even a nominal victory. 

Then, of course, the Conservative 
statesmen in office have turned the whole 
mass of the Nonconformists and Dis- 
senters against them by their Education 
Act, and the troubles brought about by 
this measure are only at their beginning. 
Of late there has been growing up in the 
House of Commons a new Fourth Party 
composed of rising young Conservatives 
like Mr. Winston Churchill, who for one 
cause or another have broken absolutely 
away from the support of the Govern- 
ment and make it their chief political 


| this Woolwich 
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work to oppose and harass the admin- 
istration at almost every sitting of the 
House. Many habitual supporters of 
the Government who do not identify 
themselves with this new party have been 
chilling off in their devotion to the ad- 
ministration and showing a want of atten- 
tion to the business of the House. The 
Government majority has been reduced 
to a -very small number on several recent 
occasions, and might have been turned 
into a minority but for the fact that the 
Irish National Party is naturally most 
unwilling at present to swell the numbers 
in any vote hostile to the Government. 
The reason for this unusual policy on 
the part of the Irish Nationalists is, of 
course, that the Government has prom- 
ised to introduce a measure for the final 
settlement of the land question in Ire- 
land, and the hope and belief of all Irish- 
men is that this measure may prove to 
be a real settlement of that great national 
trouble. Under these conditions the Irish 
members are determined, and with the 
fullest approval of the Irish people at 
home and abroad, to give the Govern- 
ment every fair chance of accomplishing 


. a work of such immense importance. A 


certain additional piquancy is given to the 
result of the Woolwich election by the 
fact that the introduction of Mr. Crooks 


| to the House of Commons will be con- 


temporaneous with the return of Mr. 
Chamberlain to the same assembly after 


| his South African tour. 


I must say that so far as I can judge 
triumph of advanced 
opinions sounds an alarm more ominous 
even to the Liberal Imperialists than to 
the Conservative administration. The 
one great hope of the Liberal Imperialists 
was that they could rise to power by 
forming a coalition between the Imperial- 
ists who still professed to maintain the 
doctrines of Liberalism and the Imperial- 
ists who proclaimed themselves Con- 
servative, but were willing to call the 
Liberal Jingo their brother. Now the 
Woolwich triumph is above all other 
things the triumph of those who advocate 
a policy of peace, economy and progress. 

Amid the excitement of political events 
the world of literature has seen with 
deep regret the passing away of one of 
its most distinguished modern repre- 
sentatives. I am referring, of course, to 
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the death of Joseph Henry Shorthouse, 
the author of “ John Inglesant.” When 
that novel made its appearance more than 
twenty years ago the name of its author 
was almost absolutely unknown to the 
general public, and with the publication 
of the book that name at once became 
famous. Not many English novels since 
the days of George Eliot have won for 
their authors so sudden a celebrity. Mr. 
Shorthouse wrote other charming and 
brilliant books, but his fame will rest on 
“John Inglesant.” The book is fairly 
open to some disparaging criticism, but 
its imaginative power, its vivid pictur- 
esqueness and its exquisite style carry 
the reader away from any inclination for 
exacting criticism. A story used to cir- 
culate in the London literary world about 
two criticisms said to have been made 
by two very different men on the novel 
about which every one was then talking. 
Professor Gardiner, the eminent histo- 
rian of the Stuart and the Restoration 
times, was said to have declared his warm 
admiration for much of the book, but to 
have added that he thought it was a pity 
the writer had not made. himself. better 
acquainted with Stuart history. before 
writing certain of its passages.. Cardinal 
Manning, as the story went, gave his 
warmest praise to the style and many 
parts of the novel, but expressed his great 
regret that Shorthouse should not have 
obtained some accurate information about 
the arrangements of the Papal court be- 
fore venturing on the Roman scenes. I 
certainly cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of the story which told of these two 
criticisms, but it may be admitted that 
historical precision was not the author’s 
strongest point, and that “ John Ingle- 
sant’ owed its great success to its im- 
aginative power, its eloquent half-poetic 
style, and its sympathetic penetration 
into human feeling. We can all remember 
the enthusiastic commendation given to 
“‘ John Inglesant ” by Gladstone, and the 
immediate effect which his panegyric pro- 
duced on the mind of the public. But 
the story, I feel well assured, would have 
made its way to the minds and hearts of 
intelligent readers if it had never been 
commended by a great statesman. Short- 
house was not a man who mingled much 
in London society, but I had the good 
fortune to have some friends who were 
also friends of his, and thus to meet him 
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often during the zenith of his fame. It 
was a genuine pleasure to meet him, for 
he was utterly unspoiled by his sudden 
success. His name will live in our 
literature. 

I am glad to be able to say that one of 
our living novelists has just been giving 
to the world a piece of work about the 
success of which it is safe to make a 
confident prediction. This book is called 
“The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft,” and its author is George Gissing. 
I have always been a great admirer of 


GEORGE GISSING 


Mr. Gissing’s works and I do not think 
he has ever given to the world anything 
better than is to be found in this volume. 
The book professes to be the life-story of 
a hard working English author, who rose 
from poverty and utter obscurity and 
strove to fight his way through all manner 
of difficulties and disheartenments into 
some sort of literary success. The preface 
tells us that “ at the age of fifty, just when 
his health had begun to fail and his 
energies to show abatement, Ryecroft 
had the rare good fortune to find himself 
suddenly released from toil and to enter 
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upon a period of such tranquillity of 
mind and condition as he had never dared 
to hope.” This stroke of good fortune 
was the entirely unexpected bequest by a 
dying friend of an annuity of three hun- 
dred pounds. Thereupon Ryecroft gives 
up the struggle for success in literature 
and settles down to a quiet spot in Devon- 
shire, where the short remainder of his 
life is spent. The thoughts, the fancies, 
the memories, the regrets, the emotions 
of these closing years make up the story, 
if story it can be called, which is told in 
this volume. George Gissing, who signs 
the preface with his own initials, pro- 
fesses to have been left in charge of Rye- 
croft’s papers, and in these papers he 
f und such record of Ryecroft’s passing 
moods as enabled him to give the history 
of these later years in Ryecroft’s own 
words. Of course, we must understand 
that the preface is itself a part of the 
whole romance, and that Mr. Gissing is 
himself the author of these papers from 
which he professes to evolve the life and 
the thoughts of his hero. 

The book is one of the most remarkable 
that have appeared in English literature 
for many years. The whole idea is 
original. The reader is told how an 
author who had broken down in the 
struggle for success and even the means 
of existence is suddenly put in a position 
of ease and comfort and how he spends 
his time and occupies his thoughts dur- 
ing the short remainder of his life. Out 
of these materials is constructed a living 
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picture of the man himself, his feelings, 
his thoughts, his dreams, his memories, 
his regrets, his whole life and soul, and 


the picture is of one who could have en- 


joyed the best gifts of life, whowas capa- 
ble of great thoughts,and perhaps even of 
great deeds, and yet was of kin with all of 
usordinary mortals. I donot know whether 
the ordinary novel reader will be greatly 
taken by such a book, for it has actually 
no story to tell and the element of love has 
nothing to do with its creation. It is 
the study of a human soul, and as such 
must be welcomed or left unread. But 
I can venture to say that the book will 
find close readers and appreciative ad- 
mirers among the educated public every- 
where. It may seem a strange sort of 
comparison to make, but I cannot help 
saying that this Ryecroft story reminds 
mesometimes of the writingsof Rousseau. 
There is nothing in it of the morbidness 
too often to be found in the writings of 
“the self-torturing. sophist,” as Byron 
called Rousseau, but there is much of 
Rousseau’s deep feeling and poetic 
eloquence. I have no doubt that many 
readers will at once begin to conjecture 
that Mr. Gissing is to some extent 
autobiographical, and is revealing to the 
world some passages from his own ex- 
perience. I cannot offer any opinion on 
that subject, and I am quite content to 
accept the volume as the product of the 
author’s imagination and as a sympa- 
thetic and thoroughly artistic embodi- 
ment of a human soul. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


A Song for Easter Morning 


By Ernest Néal Lyon 


There is an old English folk-legend that the sun dances with joy on Easter morning. 


The Children Sing: 
CoE rise up early this Easter morn; 
Come rise up early and see 
What marvel doth the hills adorn 
With holy misterie! 


The sonne, who cloked his countenance, 
When our blessed Lord Christe was slain, 

Right gayly doeth an Easter daunce 
Now Christe be risen agayne. 


When our blessed Lord Christe hung on 
the tree, A 
The sonne was hidden for shame; 
So now he daunceth wonderly— 
Be praise to Jesu’s name! 


The Elder People Reply: 
Ah, so, even so, shall Mary’s Sonne 
The blisse of Easter impart, 
And ever a charitee be done 
He daunceth in the heart! 


Now banysh afar thy hevynesse, 
And cheerily sing alway. 

The gracious Sonne of Righteousnesse 
Hath risen for thee to-day,— 


Hath risen for thee and all mankynde, 
Who follow in sweete accord, 
Who rise up early this morn to fynde 
The will of the living Lord! 
Newark, N. J. 
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Reminiscences of Bismarck 


No one biographer can give an ade- 
quate definition of a great man’s person- 
ality. For such a man is like a great 
city, composed of many characters. This 
is particularly true of Bismarck, who 
acted well so many réles in the national 
drama that resulted in United Germany. 
And we cannot hope to know the man 
as he really was until friends and ene- 
mies have furnished representations of 
his life, until both have been qualified by 
the facts and comparisons of the judicial 
historian, and until time itself has 
focused a proper perspective upon his 
achievements. 

Meanwhile an English Boswell has 
arisen to do him honor.* Some years 
ago Mr. Sidney Whitman published a 
series of popular essays under the title 
“Imperial Germany.” When Bismarck 
read the book he invited the author to 
visit him at Friedrichsruh, whither he 
had retired after the young Kaiser’s curt 
dismissal. This was the beginning of 
a friendship that lasted through the re- 
maining seven years of Bismarck’s life. 
During that period Mr. Whitman was 
often his guest, both in the Saxon Forest 
and at Varzin. And this volume is of 
peculiar interest because it contains the 
last impressions of a great man already 
passing into the coma of old age and 
dealth—altho in this connection the au- 
thor is careful to affirm that Bismarck 
died without showing senility or any 
decadance in mental power. His melan- 
cholia was due to the morose German 
temperament; and up to the last, Mr. 
Whitman declares, he was master of a 
humor that played like sunlight upon the 
dark background of his sadder nature. 

The book is also valuable on account 
of the setting it gives to Bismarck’s last 
days. It goes far to prove that his dig- 
nity was real, not political. The majesty 
of the man’s nature was such that the 
silent sombre forest seemed a fitting 


* PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE BIS- 
MARCK. By Sidney Whitman. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.60 net. 


rather than a trying background. Few 
men who lived so long in the pomp and 
circumstance of public life have been 
able to stand this test of herculean sim- 
plicity. They revolt at Nature’s lack of 
homage. They have lost in an artificial 
existence the silent sense of kinship toher 
winter moods and hoary crags. Not so 
with Bismarck; his heart turned back 
with grave content to her grim silences. 

And having finished his life, he had no 
political reserve im discussing those 
views and inspirations that had evident- 


ly shaped his talent as a statesman and 


diplomat. His interest in affairs was 
national rather than personal. He cared 
more for conditions that brought forth 
or retarded great events than he did for 
individuals. The one man counted for 
nothing in his policy. But he had a 
Titan’s mind for kneading little king- 
doms into a great empire. And altho 
he had a huge Old-Testament idea of 
God, his relations to men and affairs 
were at all times practical, effective, 
rather than ethical. He governed, and 
left ethics to the governed. And his con- 
tempt for Gladstone was based upon this 
fundamental difference in character. His 
own experience in statecraft led him to 
question the sincerity of the English 
diplomat’s piety. 

His opinions of royalty were curiously 
passionless. “ But if anything,” he says, 
“T feared the princes and trusted the peo- 
ple.” He thought that for a long time 
the royal families of Europe and Eng- 
land had practiced a sort of Free Mason- 
ry that did not always insure justice to 
faithful servants. And, alluding to his 
own entrance into public life, he said he 
had found royalty “in a bad way,” too 
feeble to command obedience or even 
respect; and in the end he feared that 
he had given it too much assistance. 

One chapter is devoted to Bismarck’s 
philosophy in relation to foreign powers; 
and it is easy to see from the views ex- 
pressed that the iron hand of the old 
Chancellor was guided by a theory of 
political economy that was not only 
shrewd but comprehensive. He had a 
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BISMARCK 


poor opinion of the French on the whole, 
and thought that the English would lose 
much of their “ veracity ” by association 
and intermarriage with them. In his 
youth he had been an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the English, but at last he came 
to think more highly of the Russian 
character. This partiality probably arose 
from the similarity he observed between 
his own disposition to predestinate na- 
tional futures, and the inflexible will of 
Russian statesmen along the same line. 

He valued his position as an officer in 
the Prussian Army more than he did his 
achievements as a diplomat. “ The posi- 
tion of a Foreign Minister,” he said, “ is 
at best the precarious one of a tight rope 
dancer.” And so far from holding Napo- 
leon’s opinion that there is no such word 
as “ impossible,” his favorite saying was, 
“You cannot regulate a current, much 
less attempt to go against it; at most you 


may succeed in steering 
carefully with it.” The 
difference in two such 
points of view comes of 
course from a difference 
in profession. Napoleon 
made the term “ impossi- 
ble” obsolete in his own 
vocabulary when he 
dragged his cannons 
across the Alps. He 
made and destroyed king- 
doms with his sword. But 
Bismarck was so much of 
a soldier only in spirit. 
Intellectually, he was a 
statesman and diplomat, a 
huge spiderweb maker of 
Empire. 
The concluding chap- 
ters of the volume give a 
summary of Bismarck’s 
character. But this is not 
of much value, since the 
author by this time is so 
dominated by his affec- 
tions that his very lan- 
guage is weak. And in- 
deed the whole volume is 
written with more tender- 
ness than power. Appar- 
ently little attempt has 
been madeat arranging the 
material logically. Many 
paragraphs fit as well 
in one chapter as another. But they are 
invariably set down in the chronological 
order of utterance. Whatever Bis- 
marck said was recorded there, whether 
the observation fitted in with what had 
preceded or not. This gives an air of 
naturalness, however, that is increased 
by many interesting domestic details. 
And, on the whole, Mr. Whitman has 
performed his task with a self-abnega- 
tion that is almost too becoming. 


2 
Reason and Revelation 


As an exposition by one of its most 
eminent representatives of the dominant 
type of religious Philosophy in the 
Church of England to-day, this volume* 
is of interest, not only to those who are 
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concerned with religious problems as 
such, but to all who would understand 
the present thought and tendency of that 
Church. As with the school of thought 
which he represents, the great word with 
this author is the Incarnation. In that is 
contained for him the whole essence of 
the Gospel, it is that which gives it all its 
authority and power, it is by the truth or 
falsity of that doctrine that Christianity 
stands or falls. Hence the whole aim of 
this volume is to show the reasonable- 
ness of this doctrine. 

In this attempt he appeals to three dis- 
tinct lines of evidence: First, to the 
course of philosophic thought, leading 
irresistibly, as he tries to show, to a 
spiritualistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse; secondly, to the historic facts of 
the Scriptures, and finally to the evidence 
furnished by its presence in the world of 
the Living Church. Viewed rationally, 
he says, “ the Universe points to Ideal- 
ism, and Idealism to Theism, and Theism 
to a Revelation, and Revelation to an In- 
carnation.” 

In order to feel the full weight of these 
lines of evidence the author admits and 
even insists that they must be approached 
with certain predispositions in~ their 
favor, but defends this as a sound philo- 
sophical principle, arguing, in the name 
of Lotze, that truth of any kind can be 
appreciated only by those who have an 
affinity, a liking for it. Before the mind 
is competent to judge moral and spiritual 
truths, it must feel the weight of moral 
and spiritual values. To be insensible to 
such values is to be disqualified for a 
rational criticism of religious evidences. 
With such a weapon in his hands the au- 
thor naturally has an easy time with 
his philosophical opponents. Not to see 
evidence as he sees it is to prove them- 
selves blind! And his treatment of bib- 
lical critics is equally artful and effective. 
Note, for example, his way of vindicating 
the Johannine authorship of the fourth 
Gospel. On purely historical grounds 
he admits that the evidence is not very 
strong. But when the soul is once con- 
vinced on purely philosophical or moral 
grounds that the Incarnation is a fact, 
then how natural, how inevitable the con- 
clusion that this Gospel, which tells so 
much of the Incarnation, should have 
been written by Christ’s most intimate 
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disciple, for who else could have known 
so much of that sublime mystery as he? 

As to its form, the book is written in 
excellent English, it abounds in happy 
and suggestive illustration and has the 
note of sincerity ; but as its author tacitly 
admits, it will prove convincing only to 
those who are already convinced. 


as 


Julie de Lespinasse 


Tue fact that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
last novel is based on the romantic story 
of Julie de Lespinasse lends a peculiar 
timeliness to this cheaper edition of Miss 
Wormeley’s admirable translation of the 
Letters.* Yet it should seem that they 
ought not to owe their popularity even in 
America to any such adventitious cause, 
for in themselves they are one of the few 
extraordinary revelations ef passion in 
literature. 

Julie de Lespinasse™ was the natural 
daughter of the Comtesse d’Albon, i 
lady of condition in Burgundy.” By 
a series of apparent disasters—first, 
through the death of her mother, and 
later through a misunderstanding with 
Madame du Deffand, who had in a sense 
adopted her—she became the mistress of a 
salon which for ten years was one of the 
social and literary features of Paris. She 
was surrounded bya circle of friends who 
represented “‘ the flower of the minds of 
her age””—d’Alembert, Turgot, Chevalier 
de Chastellux, Loménie de Brienne, the 
future cardinal, Diderot, La Harpe, and 
Shelburne. And during the whole of her 
life she was regarded not only as a per- 
son of charm and intelligence, but of un- 
impeachable virtue. 

This was all that was known of Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse until 1809, when 
the widow of M. de Guibert published 
this volume of letters, written to her hus- 
band by his mistress during the years be- 
tween 1773 and 1776. Men still living 
remembered well the lovely woman, 
whose social genius equaled that of the 
immortal “ Corinne,” whose life was a 
long tenderness for her friends. ‘Thus 
society was not only scandalized, it was 
iriterested, amazed. This posthumous 
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development of Mademoiselle de Les- 
pinasse’s character was as little to be ex- 
pected as the Song of Solomon in their 
morning mass. 

But after the lapse of so many years 
we are no longer concerned with these 
Letters as the intimate revelations of a 
person known to some of us, but rather 
as they reveal the disordered elements of 
a woman’s mind whose torture consisted 
in the fact that she remained noble, spirit- 
ually faithful to honor and virtue after 
the loss of both. The human heart can 
know no greater tragedy than this. 





JULIE DE LESPINASSE 


Rather than an abyss, it is a lonely hight 
of sorrow, from which the very angels 
of God are banished. It is a frightful 
aspiration of the soul which survives ‘the 
death of purity and holiness. And noth- 
ing is more woful than this virtue of 
the soul when it outlasts our material vir- 
tue. Then we have morning and mid- 
night in one sad heart—the darkness that 
never can be lightened, and the light in 
which the shadow of every sin lies black. 
It is a perpetual Judgment Day, edged 
up with a horrible night. 

In some women love is a tide that rises 
once and falls forever; in others it is an 
artificial sentimentality, and in some it is 
a power, a splendid energy ; but in Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse it was a kind of 
loss, an abandonment. - She was of those 





natures who can live only in a flame. A 
great passion is the necessary expression 
of their emotions. They are consumed 
by their virtues or vices. With her love 
was the illumination she made of her- 
self. And in the light of it she was ca- 
pable of any sacrifice, of all regret. “I 
have a strength, or a faculty, which 
makes me equal to everything,” she 
writes upon one occasion, “ it is that of 
knowing how to suffer, and to suffer 
much without complaint.” And indeed 
this was her involuntary system of purifi- 
cation. It was the sackcloth that she 
wore beneath the brilliant exterior of her 
social life. 

But the strangest mystery of this wom- 
an’s character was that she could be at- 
tracted by the evil genius, the charlatan 
personality of a man like M. de Guibert, 
while remaining always faithful to the 
memory of another and nobler man. M. 
de Mora, the accepted lover of Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse, had died shortly 
after she met de Guibert. But these let- 
ters prove conclusively that she loved de 
Mora with a tender and pure devotion 
until the day of her death. And this, no 
doubt, goes to show that only persons of 
great passions are really capable of the 
ideality so essential to the development 
of Platonic love, whereas we are accus- 
tomed to assume that this is a form of 
affection peculiar to cold and barren na- 
tures. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was much 
affected by the immorality, the intellec- 
tual excesses and the lack of reserve 
that characterized the life and literature 
of her day. She lived during a period 
when men were learning once more to 
think, but not to reflect, to qualify thought 
with age and wisdom. There was no- 
where in the whole mind of France a 
proper sense of proportion. Mental and 
moral license was hurrying the nation on 
to the bloody tides of the revolution, and 
to that fair illusion, the “ Goddess of 
Reason.” In such an atmosphere it is 
not surprising that a woman should aban- 
don herself to a “ testimony of passion,” 
more incredible than scandalous in the 
lengths to which it swept her from the 
poles of her true nature. We cannot con- 
demn her according to the standards of 
our own times, for she belonged to an 
epoch when the definitions of ;ood and 
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evil were not- so dogmatic as they are 
now, and custom and experience con- 
fused both into a sentimental form of ex- 
istence. The wonder is not that this 
woman should have sinned, but that she 
could and did repent. 


a 


Some Versions of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry 


Proressor Cook and Mr. Tinker, of 
Yale, have got together a small collec- 
tion of specimen translations of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry*, some of which have al- 
ready been published elsewhere, while 
others were made expressly for the pres- 
ent volume. Of the former sort in 
particular the volume includes Tenny- 
son’s “ Battle of Brunanburh,” Mr. 
Henry Morley’s “ Widsith and Judith,” 
and extracts from Mr. Tinker’s “ Beo- 
wulf,” which we spoke of a few weeks 
ago. Whether or not one quite agree 
with the editors’ estimate of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, the aim of the book cannot 
fail of commendation. “ By two things, 
at least,” it is said in the preface, “ this 
poetry at its best is characterized, by the 
sense of reality and the instinct of rever- 
ence. The poet writes with his eye upon 
the object, but it is with an eye that ad- 
mires, that discerns spiritual qualities 
and meanings, with the eye of the soul 
no less than that of the body. Here is 
vivid apprehension, profoundly imagina- 
tive insight, worshipful awe, and some- 
times a masterly restraint in expression.” 
Now this is very true, relatively; only 
in comparing “ Beowulf,” for instance, as 
the editors desire us to do, “ in imagery, 
in character-painting (sic), in variety 
of interest, and in loftiness of sentiment 
with the ‘Iliad,’ the ‘ A2neid,’ or ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ ” let us not forget, in Lessing’s 
words, “ Kleinigkeiten als Kleinigkeiten, 
und wichtige Dinge als wichtige Dinge 
zu behandeln,”’ to treat trifles as trifles 
and things of importance as things of 
importance. Then we shall not be 
tempted, on the one hand, to say that 
there can be no comparison between 
“ Beowulf ” and Homer, or to forget, on 
the other hand, how largely that compari- 





* SELECT TRANSLATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH 
Portry. Edited, with Prefatory Notes and In- 
dexes, by Albert 8. Cook and Chauncey B. Tinker. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.00. 
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son is a matter of contrast, as Dr. Sweet 
does when, according to our editors, he 
declares in the language of indiscrimi- 
nate superlative that Judith “ combines 
the ‘highest dramatic and constructive 
power with the utmost brilliance of 
language and meter.’” What more is 
there left to say of Shakespeare? 

“To this end ”—namely, for the sake 
of comparing Anglo-Saxon with other 
poetry, so the preface continues—“ speci- 
mens of the better Old English poetry, 
translated, where that is possible, rather 
than traduced, should be drawn from 
the cabinets of professional scholars into 
the light of day.” And the phrase is 
reiterated. ‘‘ Translated, where that is 
possible, rather than traduced—such has 
been our ideal.” And a very commend- 
able one, too; for there has been of late 
too little translation and altogether too 
much traduction, from flippant ballad 
movements to pedantic reproductions of 
measures and constructions so little Eng- 
lish in sense and sentiment as to be weil 
nigh unintelligible save to the student 
of Anglo-Saxon himself. In this respect, 
then, the present collection is well de- 
serving of praise; the versions included 
do make intelligible English of the 
original. Very likely they may not all 
stand as permanent models; there are 
noticeable here and there traces of 
romantic and_ sentimental intrusio2, 
which the translation of Anglo-Saxon 
will have to beware of more and more, 
the better it grows as verse. And yet as 
a whole “ the book,” in accordance with 
the modest wish of its makers, “ should 
be useful as an illustration of the different 
(sic) methods of translating our older 
poetry, and at the same time point the 
way to something better than its own 
present form ”’—that and even more. 


5 


Spirals in Nature and Art. B 
Andrea Cook New York: 
& Co, $2.50 net. 

The name of Leonardo da Vinci is a 
name to conjure by; and the author of 
this curious treatise has enlisted our in- 
terest before we have read the first page 
by telling us his work is based on the 
manuscripts of that greatest personality 
of the Renaissance. The final cause, so 
to speak, of Mr. Cook’s inquisitive study 
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of spirals is to show that 
the escalier a jour, the fa- 
mous stairs of the old 
chateau de Blois, of Tou- 
raine, was designed by 
Leonardo. To this end he 
has gathered a mass of cir- 
cumstantial evidence going 
to prove by the process of 
elimination that no one else 
could have been the builder. 
On the whole his simple 
declaration that this piece 
of architecture, almost the 
most exquisite in the world, 
was never claimed by any 
builder and that no one 
could have designed it save 
a universal genius, carries 
more conviction to us than 
any of his more intricate 
arguments. As for the 
latter, they have their own 
interest apart from their 
bearing on Mr. Cook’s 
thesis. We agree with 
Prof. Ray Lankaster, who 
has written a preface to the 
book, when he says that he 
is not so much interested in 
the attribution of a certain 
staircase to Leonardo as 
in the steps by which Mr. 
Cook seeks to enforce a 
theory which cannot be 
proved The “steps” con- 
sist of a curious examina- . 
tion and comparison of the growth 
ot climbing plants, and of those 
strange spiral staircases which the 
inhabitants of shells construct and 
down which they seem to slide into 
their new quarters when they have out- 

grown the old. It 

was indeed the won- 

derful likeness of 

the spiral staircase at 

Blois to a_ certain 

shell that first sug- 

gested the idea to Mr. 

Cook of seeking for 

the architect in one 

who had deliberately 

copied its fourfold 

helix. Another strik- 

ing peculiarity of 

the Blois staircase 


Rare Sinistral F : ; 
Voluta Veepertiite is that it forms a 


of Voluta Vespertilio 


Escalier & jour, Chateau de Blois. 
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The Central Shaft 


sinistral spiral its 


suggesting 
struction by a left-handed man. Now 


con- 


Leonardo was, it is well known, 
left-handed, and every one who is at all 
familiar with his manuscripts (them- 
selves written from right to left) is aware 
that he made a most exhaustive study of 
all kinds of spirals in nature. Altho the 
ingenious writer of the present treatise 
cannot absolutely prove his theory, he 
has thrown some will-o’-the-wisp side 
lights on the work of the most mysterious 
genius the world has yet seen, and he has 
written a book of suggestive fascination. 
& 
Kent Fort Manor. By William Henry Bab- 
—_ Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & 
oO. 

A story of Civil War times. Locale: 
Kent Island, Md. Dramatis persone: 
Roderick Claiborne and family, retain- 
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ers, Union and Confederate soldiers, su- 
pernumeraries—to say nothing of Jack, 
the “demon-wise” raccoon. The plot 
involves a hidden treasure that is never 
found; an “occult political ”.. dispatch 
which is continually being lost; an “ in- 
herited memory” which, to quote the 
author, “ was in some sense the fountain 
of it (the tale) and runs all through it 
with increasing stress and volume until 
it supplies the climax,” and two love in- 
terests—with more or less love and little 
or no interest. Diffuse, inconclusive.and 
poorly proportioned as it is, the book still 
gives evidence of a certain power that, if 
properly applied, might achieve bette 
things. The typographical errors that 
pepper the pages add a spice to the text 
which the author’might have preferred 
to introduce personally if he had seen his 


wav to it. 
& 


The Archierey of Samara. By Henry Illio- 
ag Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & 
o. 

This volume is the attempt of a Jew to 
dramatize the woes of his.people in Rus- 
sia. In his own words, “ it is an effort 
to show youth in revolt against chains; 
faith in conflict with force and self- 
deception,. . devotion hurling de- 
fiance at death ; tragedy standing mute iu 
the face of untold woe; prejudice suc- 
cumbing to the charm of generosity ; vil- 
lainy rushing to its doom; misery ideal- 
ized, principle glorified,”—in short, a 
protest written with the bitterness of a 
wronged man. And so it proves the au- 
thor to be more of an Israelite than an 
artist. The truth is, when a man has a 
grievance, he has a brain fever to that 
extent. As in this case, the hot fury en- 
gendered by his wrongs amounts to a 
sort of literary delirium. He sees the 
whole world against the dark background 
of his own sorrow, and his condemnation 
is so sweeping that almost the reader 
feels himself under the ban of one who 
has been denied the boon even of an 
heroic martyrdom, but has suffered only 
meanly, silently for his faith from first 
to last. 

Js 


European and Japanese Gardens. Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co., $2.00. 


This volume gives us a short account 
o* the best gardens of the world. Four 
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papers were read at Washington, D. C., 
in 1900, at the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. These pa- 
pers, enlarged and profusely illustrated, 
make a most instructive and delightful 
book on gardening. Our architects wish 
Americans to appreciate the fact that the 
garden should be designed with the 
house. Italian gardens are most fully 
and carefully described by Prof. A. D. 
F. Hamlin. We are made to see the hill- 
side cut in terraces, architecturally 
treated, with running water, fountains 
and cascades, a classic union of art and 
nature. There are six illustrations of Villa 
Lanti, the one well preserved antique 
villa, designed chiefly by Vignola. Six 
illustrations are given of Villa Borghese 
and Boboli Gardens, five each of Villa 
d’Este, at Tivoli, and Caserta, and single 
designs from many other gardens. Thus 
Mr. Hamlin’s article is a full guide-book 
for the most famous gardens of Italy. 
The ilex or stone-pine bosquet on the 
hillside, the water works above the villa, 
with balustrades and fountains, descend- 
ing by terraces to the house and the gar- 
den below, where nature was pruned into 
formal ways to suit the caprice or fancy 
of the poet or painter who designed the 
villa—all these garden delights are faith- 
fully described with architectural and liter- 
ary skill. A great contrast to these antique 
villas are the English gardens described 
by R. Clipson Sturgis. Here is a natural, 
common-sense adaptation of means to an 
end; but, Mr. Sturgis says, “ for lovable 
beauty nothing can approach the Eng- 
lish garden.”’ Economy, simplicity; con- 
venience and seclusion are characteristic 
considerations in an English garden. It 
is rather to satisfy a need than to supply 
a luxury. They are usually divided into 
the fore-court and the base-court, or, as 
now called, kitchen court. All through 
this description runs the feeling of care, 
thoroughness and economy. In so short 
a paper of course little is said: of the old 
Tudor and Elizabethan gardens, which 
are so fully described in Lady Amherst’s 
book on English gardens: The illustra- 
tions here are more like American views. 
John Galen Howard gives an account 
of one period of French gardening. A 
short account is given of the gardeners 
who preceded La Notre, the three Mol- 
lets, Bernard Palissy and Olivier de 
Serres. The greater part of the paper is 
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given to La Notre, the great French de- 
signer of Versailles. Eleven illustrations 
are given from this one garden. Fontaine- 
bleau, Chantilly, Marly, the Tuileries, 
Luxembourg, St. Cloud and St. Germain 
are other gardens illustrated. The 
little Japanese garden 
at the Chicago Ex- 
position is still re- 
membered with de- 
light by those who 
saw it. But even with 
that in mind it is hard 
to follow the descrip- 
tions of Japanese gar- 
dens given by Mr. K. 
Honda, with “ Dedi- 
cation Stone,” “ Wor- 
shiping Stone,” “ Per- 
fect View ‘{.tone,” 
“ Water Tray Stone,” 
“Moon Shadow 
Stone,” “Stone of 
the Setting Sun,” 
“Stoneof TwoGods,” 
and numberless other 
stones. Instead of the 
fountains of the 
Italian and French 
gardens the Japanese 
use stones, lanterns 
and bridges. It is 
hard to follow or un- 
derstand the plans of 
these gardens with all 
their poetic stones 
and romantic trees, 
but it is possible to 
enjoy the views of tea 
gardens and the plates with designs 
of bamboo fences, stone lanterns, 
water-basins, summer houses and 
bridges, all of which add much to the 
charm of Japanese gardens. 
ed 
A Woman's Hardy Garden. By Helena 
Rutherfurd Ely. With Illustrations from 
photographs taken in the author’s garden. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.75 net. 
This is a genial and sympathetic story 
of the flowers and how to grow them. 
The author is a natural gardener and a 
natural author—two things that nowa- 
days are more frequently coming to- 
gether. The author naively describes her 
life as being spent annually from child- 
hood, six months in the country, on a 
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large farm. She was surrounded from 
babyhood with horses and dogs. Under 
an old gardener she learned as a child to 
bud roses and graft fruit trees, and to 
grow bushes and trees from cuttings. 
When the babies came she took them to 


Frontispiece to “A Woman’s Hardy Garden” 


the country, where they might grow up 
with God’s world about them and she 
with them. “For more than a dozen 
years now,” she says, “ gardening has 
been my joy—joy in summer when 
watching the growth and bloom, and joy 
in winter when planning for the spring 
and summer’s work.” She recounts as 
among the delights of country life the 
reading of catalogs of plants and seeds 
and the making out of lists for purchase; 
dreaming beforehand of the beauties that 
are hidden in the little packets of seeds 
or in the dull bunches of bulbs. The book 
is yery well illustrated, while the story is 
well told and must be helpful to those 
who care for planting a garden.. She is 
indignant that any one shall think of 
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growing flowers without freely cutting 
them. Her notion of these smiles of God 
is to give freely to those who have none. 

“Tf the rich and fashionable women of this 
country took more interest and spent more 
time in their gardens, and less in frivolity, 
fewer would suffer from nervous prostration, 
and the necessity for a multitude of sanitari- 
ums would be avoided. In England nearly 
every great lady takes a personal interest in 
her gardens and conservatories, and knows all 
about the plants and flowers. Here the ma- 
jority of women having large places leave 
the direction of the flowers, as well as the 
vegetables and fruit, to the taste and discre- 
tion of the gardener, and so miss a great and 
healthful pleasure.” 


The Negro Artisan. A Social Study, made 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
by the Seventh Atlanta Conference. Edited 
ie E. Burghardt Du Bois. Atlanta 

niversity Press, 50 cents. 

Atlanta University is doing an ad- 
mirable work in its sociological study of 
the negro. In successive annual volumes 
its Conferences have discussed such top- 
ics as negro mortality, the college-bred 
negro, the negro common school, and 
now the negro artisan. . The conclusion 
is on the whole hopeful, as some prog- 
ress is certainly made. The study in- 
volves an investigation of industrial edu- 
cation and the relation of the negro to 
organized labor. There seems to be an 
increasing tendency to shut the negro 
out of labor unions, altho there are 40,- 
ooo of them in unions. The industrial 
schools are costly and most of them not 
yet well organized. The conclusion 
reached is that industrial schools are 
quite expensive. The total income of 
negro industrial schools was $1,514,793 
for the year 1899-1900. Of this sum 
$628,379, or 41 per cent., went to Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee. Mere manual train- 
ing educationally is not very expensive, 
but the teaching of trades and the con- 
duct of “ schools of work ” are very cost- 
ly. Hampton received in-1900 more than 
was spent on the whole negro public 
school system of Virginia. This is no 
argument against industrial training, and 
we suppose that a considerable part of 
what was collected went for new build- 
ings and endowment. Yet the great need 
of ‘the race, as we study this’ ‘volufne, 
seems to be for intellectual even more 
than for industrial stimulus. 











Rhode Island, Its Making and Its Meaning. 
A Survey of the Annals of the Common- 
wealth from its Settlement to the Death 
of Roger Williams: 1636 to 1683 By Irv- 
ing B. Richman. Two vols. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $4.50 net. 

“ Against the somber background of 
early New England two figures stand out 
above the rest—John Winthrop and 
Roger Williams. The first—astute, re- 
actionary, stern—-represented Moses and 
the law. The second—spontaneous, 
adaptable, forgiving—represented Christ 
and the individual.” In this, the conclud- 
ing paragraph of Mr. Richman’s book, 
appears a concise summary of the condi- 
tions of the beginnings of Rhode Island’s 
history as the author sees them. To him 
the whole matter lies in the differing per- 
sonalities of the two representative men 
—wWinthrop and Williams, yet he does 
not succeed in making either man to live 
before us. They seem rather like half 
formed shadows flitting back and forth 
behind a semi-transparent paper screen, 
like stage ghosts, than like the vivid and 
forceful men of action they were in 
reality. The work has been one of la- 
borious delving into the early records of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Some facts are here related 
and many papers are here reproduced 
for the first time, but there is a paucity 
of incident, of portraiture, of aught that 
brings to view the men and the spirit of 
the first forty-seven years of Rhode 
Island’s history. The author has spared 
himself no toil to make clear the signifi- 
cance of events ashe seesthat significance, 
but he has not been happy in making 
either events or the makers of events 
clear to the comprehension of the propor- 
tionately large class of readers to whom 
the subject in its various bearings is com- 
paratively unfamiliar. The index accom- 
panying these volumes is far from being 
as perfect as it should and might easily 
have been made. 


The American Republic and Its Government. 
By age Albert Woodman. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 

This book is meant for a place between 
the -elementary text-books of. civics 
and such comprehensive treatises. as 
“The American Commonwealth.”. It: is 
adapted'to the needs of the upper classes 
of the high school or the student in the 
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ordinary college. Many books of this 
description exist, but most of them, in 
the author’s opinion, deal very briefly 
and disconnectedly with a large variety 
of topics; it being supposed that food 
of this kind is fit for assimilation by 
young boys. Professor Woodman cat- 
tiously intimates that interest may be 
more effectively aroused by “a somewhat 
elaborate discussion of the more impor- 
tant subjects in the study of the Ameri- 
can Government and its principles.” In 
this opinion we concur in advance and 
are confirmed in it by inspecting this 
manual. It is not literature, like Mr. 
Bryce’s book, but it comes as near to 
being readable as the conditions admit, 
and the author appears to be impartial, 
intelligent and accurate. 


s 


Biblical and Literary Essays. By A. B. 
Davidson, New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, $1 75. 


It is perhaps enough to say of these 
Essays that they represent Professor 
Davidson at his best. In elevation of 
tone, in literary finish, in religious and 
poetic insight and in saneness and bal- 
ance of judgment they are models of 
religious literature. For Professor 
Davidson the Bible is first of all the 
record of positive, first hand religious 
experiences, the history of men who were 
alive with the consciousness of God. In 
that he finds its unique religious au- 
thority and its power to quicken and in- 
spire the religious life—an authority and 
power that can never be disturbed by his- 
torical criticism, since they are entirely 
beyond the sphere of such criticism. Not 
in mental abstraction, he urges, but only 
in real life can men find real religious 
knowledge. Hence the Bible will always 
remain our chief text book in religion. 
What we most need to-day, he says, “ is 
that we escape from all our abstractions 
regarding God, which we vainly think to 
be truer than the concrete,” and that we 
give ourselves to the direct and vital 
process “ of meeting God at first hand in 
history and in thought, as he has re- 
vealed himself in the experiences of our 
race.” ‘Tis needless to say that Pro- 
fessor Davidson has himself done much 
in these Essays to aid us in this process. 
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The Fatherhood of God. By J. Scott Lidgett, 
M.A., Warden of the Bermondsey Settle- 
ment. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $3.00 net. 


This work may be described as an at- 
tempt to put “ new wine into old bottles.” 
In its spirit and purpose it is fresh and 
modern, but in its theological phrase- 
ology, its mental processes, its dogmatic 
assumptions and its method of treating 
Scripture texts it belongs to an age that 
is past. The main thesis of the book is 
that the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God is the supreme and ultimate truth of 
the Gospel, and the truth in which all 
theoretical and practical problems of re- 
ligion are to be harmonized and recon- 
ciled. The author insists that no one can 
read the record of the Gospels without 
seeing that the all dominating thing in 
the consciousness of Christ was just his 
consciousness of the divine Fatherhood, 
and that his supreme aim and desire 
among men was simply to impart to them 
something of this same consciousness. 
In that was their salvation from sin and 
the world, in that was the essence of the 
kingdom of Heaven. Just that, in short, 
was Christianity in its early simplicity 
and beauty. Having reached such a point 
as this, one naturally expects some fresh 
and vigorous treatment of the religious 
problems of the day from this point of 
view ; but the author seems to be afraid 
to press his point any further, and de- 
votes the rest of his book, which is, in- 
deed, the greater part of it, to a Scrip- 
tural, historical and dogmatic exposition 
and defense of the doctrine. In this he 
is tiresome, at times obscure, at times 
fanciful and throughout ineffective. 


& - 
Literary Notes 


“Tue Irish SketcH Book” is the latest 
volume to appear in the Dent-Macmillan edi- 
tion of Thackeray. (Price, $1.00.) 


....‘ Ecclesiasticus,” edited by N. Schmidt, 
has been added to The Temple Bible. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 60 cents net.) 


....Goldsmith’s “Essays” and Crabbe’s 
“ The Borough ” are recent issues in The Tem- 
ple Classics. (The Macmillan Company. 50 
cents each.) 


....The address delivered last January by 
Bishop Lawrence on Phillips Brooks is issued 
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m neat book form by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. (Price, 50 cents net.) 

....Among the spring announcements of A. 
S. Barnes & Co. may be mentioned “ The 
Stumbling Block,” by Edwin Pugh; “ The 
Real Benedict Arnold,” by Charles Burr Todd, 
and “ Life’s Common Way,” by Annie Eliot 
Trumbull. 

...-A new double section of the “ Oxford 
English Dictionary ” has appeared, containing 
words from onomastical to outing. The num- 
ber of illustrative quotations in this section is 
13,253, against 1,656 in the completest of its 
rivals. 

....Those who are acquainted with Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne’s work, “ Philosophy of 
Theism,” will be glad to know that it has been 
issued in revised and extended form under the 
title, “ Theism.” (The American Book Com- 
pany. $1.75.) 

.... Reprints of the prose Romances and 
Tales which were read and enjoyed in Eliza- 
bethan England, and from which Shakespeare 
obtained the plots for many of his Comedies 
and Tragedies are announced by the Scott- 
Thaw Company. 

....A new edition of Poe’s works limited 
to one thousand numbered and registered sets 
is announced by The Colonial Company. The 
works have been “ collected, edited and for the 
first time revised after the author’s final manu- 
script corrections,” by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and George Edward Woodberry. The 
edition is fully illustrated. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Publishing Company, of New York, are 
the general agents. 

....In celebration of Emerson’s hundredth 
birthday, which occurs May 25th, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, announce a “.Cen- 
tenary Edition of Emerson’s Complete Works ” 
to be printed from new Caslon type. One or 
two volumes of matter hitherto unpublished 
have been gleaned from his manuscripts. The 
introductions and notes are to be written by 
Edward Waldo Emerson. There is also to be 
a limited “autograph” edition, each set of 
which will contain an original (not fac-simile) 
sheet of Emerson’s manuscript. 

....The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is publishing an extensive and im- 
portant literary undertaking—an historical 
series entitled “ The Philippine Islands, 1493- 
1803 : Explorations by early navigators, de- 
scriptions of the islands and their peoples, 
their history, and records of the Catholic Mis- 
sions, as related in contemporaneous books 
and manuscripts, showing the political, eco- 
nomic, commercial and religious conditions of 
those islands from their earliest relations with 
European nations to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.” This work is to be com- 
pleted in fifty-five volumes. 


Pebbles 


A jolly young chemistry tough, 
While mixing a compounded stuff, 
Dropped a match in the vial, 
And after a while— 
They found his front teeth and one cuff. 
—The Powder Magazine. 
....At the recent meeting of the chemistry 
section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science the following papers 
were read: “ Derivatives of Isoapiol and Iso- 
safrol,” F. J. Pond (read by title); “ New 
Syntheses in the Phenmiazine Group,” Mars- 
ton Taylor Bogert; ‘‘ Some Picryl Derivatives’ 
of Phenols,” H. W. Hillyer; ‘“ The Composi- 
tion of Fresh and Canned Pineapples,” L. S. 
Munson and L. M. Tolman.—Science. 


....Two young women of Sedgwick hired a 
livery horse with which to take a drive out 
into the country. Before the start was made 
the liveryman, in answer to his patrons’ in- 
quiries as to the temper and disposition of the 
horse, assured them that he would be as gen- 
tle.as a lamb if they kept the rein away from 
his tail, while there might be trouble if they _ 
didn’t. The young women returned in safety, 
and when asked if the horse had misbehaved, 
one of them replied: “Oh, no! There was one 
little shower, but we had an umbrella, and 
held it so that not a drop touched the horse’s 
tail.”"—New York Times. 

THE LETTERS OF A FOREIGNER, 


Benson, Iowa, March 12th—One of the 
most impressive things in this glorious and 
misgoverned country is the happy condition of 
the laboring people who are in constant trou- 
ble with their employers. Everywhere the 
working man is happy, prosperous and either 
on a strike or getting ready to strike about the 
first of May. I find that almost all of the 
American laborers own their homes, and are 
constantly being evicted by greedy landlords 
who hold their tenants in practical -slavery. 
The poorest boy in the land still has the happy 
knowledge that he may some day be Presi- 
dent, but the recent great changes in industrial 
conditions make it practically impossible for 
those at the bottom to ever get up hereafter, 
except through miracles. Everywhere I find 
contentment and subdued murmurs of hatred 
for the ruling classes. The working people go 
about with happy, smiling faces and an eager 
longing to throw a few rocks just for luck. 
Every man, however poor he may be, feels 
that he is a part of the body politic and fully 
realizes that the machinery of the Government 
is run by a few bosses in the interests of those 
who have money to pay for such legislation as- 
they want. The result is a united and homo- 
geneous people rapidly drawing toward a 
bloody revolution —THEoPHILUS FITZMAURICE 
GARMOYLE, in Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Inevitable Struggle 


THE most significant feature of the 
political situation at this moment is the 
growing hostility of great business inter- 
ests to President Roosevelt. The Ameri- 
can business man is quick to detect in 
public men any disposition to trifle with 
“ dangerous tendencies.” To the Ameri- 
can business mind there are always two 
dangerous tendencies in our national life, 
and now and then a third. To meddle 
with the tariff, except when there is a 
certainty that duties can be jacked up 
instead of let down, is dangerous to a de- 
gree. To lend a sympathetic ear to the 
claims of organized labor is little short 
of anarchistic. To propose any de- 
parture from the gold standard in our 
monetary system is dangerous some- 
times—namely, when the schemes of 
protectionists and trusts organizers are 
such that there is nothing to be gained 
by conciliating “silver interests” or 
other inflationist elements, as the Repub- 
lican Party was trying to do fifteen years 
ago. Mr. Roosevelt is pronouncedly 
sound on the tariff, and he will not med- 
dle with currency issues if he can help 
it. But he is under suspicion of sym- 
pathy with the workingman and of hos- 
tility to trusts. This suspicion might not 
injure him if he were a politician of the 
complaisant sort. But he happens to be 
a positive gentleman who often breaks 
out in unexpected and embarrassing 
ways. The “ magnate” is afraid of him 
and would like exceedingly well to get 
rid of him. 

We say that this is the most significant 
fact in the political situation because it 
not only threatens a reconstitution of 
both parties, but chiefly because it re- 
veals a clear perception, which the men 
of great wealth undoubtedly have, that 
a struggle of gigantic proportions is im- 
pending between themselves and the peo- 
ple. They have had privileges without 
stint. Franchises worth untold millions 
have been given to them for nothing. 
The powers and immunities of corporate 
organization they have been permitted to 
wield with practically no safeguarding 
of public interest. Incidentally to the 
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enjoyment of their vast opportunities 
they have developed American industry 
so successfully that all classes, including 
the wage-workers, have in some measure 
shared in a general prosperity. The 
favored rich have assumed that by thus 
increasing the gross production of 
wealth they have squared their own ac- 
count with society. They regard the 
privileges which the people have be- 
stowed upon them as “ vested rights,” 
and look upon any attempt to convey a 
larger share of an enormously increasing 
wealth to the laboring classes as con- 
spiracy, any attempt to restrict the pow- 
ers of corporations as an attack upon 
the sacred institution of private prop- 
erty. At the same time they see clearly 
that the fight is on. They know that the 
people are awaking to a realization of 
their own mistakes in the past and that 
they intend to retrieve some of them be- 
fore it is too late. The magnates intend, 
if possible, to prove that already it is too 
late. 

Four years ago the elements of dis- 
content with few exceptions were ar- 
rayed in the ranks of Bryanism. The 
overwhelming defeat of the free silver: 
program carried with it a complete dis- 
organization of a party that was no 
longer the great national organization 
which had elected Mr. Cleveland. At the 
present moment conservative elements of 
the older Democratic Party believe that 
they might win the support of powerful 
business interests if they could rally 
about a leader who would stand for 
monometallism and be prepared to defend 
with great vigor all “vested interests.” 
Such a leader could not be an open 
enemy of trusts or a man to palter with 
lawlessness in labor disturbances. He 
would have to be ready without hesita- 
tion to send Federal troops to the scene 
of any great labor upheaval, if a decent 
excuse for so doing can be found in any 
alleged interference with the United 
States mails or with interstate commerce. 

A few men of the type described are 
still to be found in the Democratic party, 
but their chances of preferment are 
small. The Democracy as a_ whole 
has been Bryanized on other issues 
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than the silver question and it is likely 
to remain for a long time to come semi- 
populistic in its attitude toward all great 
questions of policy. The magnates may 
talk as much as they please about 1904 
being “a pretty good year to vote for a 
Democrat,” but they do not really intend 
to do anything of the sort. Their real 
purpose is to defeat the nomination of 
President Roosevelt, to secure the nomi- 
nation of a candidate after their own 
hearts, and then to work with all their 
might for renewed success. 

What will actually happen the wisest 
cannot now foresee. All that we certain- 
ly know is that the American people are 
entering upon another great struggle 
which will be an irrepressible conflict as 
surely as was the fight for the emancipa- 
tion of the slave. For a time, perhaps 
for a few years, both parties will back 
and fill, and change ground, as did the 
Whig and the Democratic parties before 
the Civil War, but sooner or later the 
issue will be defined. One party will 
stand, as did the old Democratic Party 
in slavery days, for the notion that 
“vested rights,” property, contract ob- 
ligations, even legal technicalities, are 
more sacred than human life. The other 
party will stand for the notion that prop- 
erty and other legal rights are created 
for man, and that man is not to be the 
slave of his own institutions. One party 
will be the party of an immensely power- 
ful oligarchy, the other will be the party 
of the people. One party will proclaim 
that civilization and all its glories must 
perish if the ruthless masses are permit- 
ted to take possession of the means of 
wealth. The other party will dogged- 
ly go forward to the realization of a 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. It will be an ir- 
repressible conflict, and every man will 
have to decide on which side he will 
fight. 

s 


“The Persians” of Timotheus 


Ir used to be a favorite theme of the 
fantastic poets to revive some long- 
interred mummy of Egypt and startle 
the world with his conversation; and 
now, in a way, what the poets imagined 
has come true. Owing to the curious 


custom of burying books with the dead 
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in Egypt more than one rare treasure has 
recently been brought to light by excava- 
tion and has added to our knowledge 
of ancient literature. 

Luckily the Greeks who emigrated to 
the Nile adopted the custom of the land, 
and so it is that at Abusir, in the ancient 
mummy case in which was buried some 
Greek wanderer of the age of Alexander 
or a little earlier, a German scholar, Lud- 
wig Borchardt, discovered this Greek 
poem which we publish this week in 
THE INDEPENDENT. By the head of the 
buried man lay the remains of a smali 
leather purse, a sponge, a rusted piece of 
iron, a bit of wood and a thin roll of 
papyrus. With infinite pains this roll 
was opened and, where broken, pieced to- 
gether. It proved to be 43 inches long 
and contained five columns of Greek 
writing. The first column was in a ruin- 
ous state, the second was not complete, 
but the three last were intact and gave 
the concluding verses of a poem, in 
which by good luck the poet speaks of 
himself by name. It was at once clear 
from the theme that we had here a por- 
tion of “ The Persians,” a famous nome 
of Timotheus, of which two or three 
brief fragments were already in our 
anthologies. 

Only the Greek scholar can taste to 
the full the sweetness of such a discov- 
ery, but it must possess no slight interest 
even for “ the man of one tongue.” First 
of all it is the oldest manuscript Greek 
book yet known to exist, dating as it does 
from the fourth century before Christ. 
The poem itself is a brilliant description 
of that disaster of the Persians at Sala- 
mis which A¢schylus had already taken 
as the theme of his tragedy. It is the 
only fragment of any considerable length 
of the Greek nome, a form of ode or 
hymn which was originally employed in 
the worship of Apollo, but which had 
become gradually secularized until Timo- 
theus completely altered its nature by 
making it a choral song. And it is fur- 
thermore the only fragment of any mag- 
nitude from the works of a great and 
much debated poet and musician. 

Of Timotheus, indeed, little is known, 
and even the few notices of his life which 
have come down to us are not easy to 
understand, He was born at Miletus in 
447 B. C., and died in 357 at the age of 
ninety. He was during his long life 
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famous for his skill in music and verse, 
and wandered much from city to city, as 
was the custom of public writers in those 
days, reaping the rewards of glory. His 
name in after times became almost a 
synonym for musician, and it is thus, by 
a pardonable anachronism, that Dryden 
in his Ode “ Im Honor of Cecilia’s Day ” 
introduces him into the court of Alexan- 
der: 
“ Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire.” 


At Sparta, however, tradition main- 
tained—and the present discovery con- 
firms the story—he suffered some hard- 
ship and was driven from the city in dis- 
grace. The incident is connected with 
the development of Greek music, a sub- 
ject of impenetrable obscurity, Timo- 
theus, it was believed and is now cer- 
tainly known, enlarged the lyre, which 
was employed in accompanying the 
nome, by the-addition of an eleventh 
chord. Apparently also he introduced a 
vew strain of emotionalism into song and 
attempted all sorts of descriptive music. 
Thus at Sparta, to the infinite disgust of 
the staid and conservative folk of that 
town, he presented a dithyramb on the 
Birthpangs of Semele which must have 
been shockingly realistic. At least so it 
appeared to the Senate of Sparta. for 
they gave orders that he should be repri- 
manded, and the offending chord or 
chords which he added to his lyre were 
publicly destroyed. Such is the tradition 
and it is confirmed, in part at least, by 
the complaint which he makes in this 
nome of “ The Persians.” That he was 
boastful of his innovations was known 
from a brief fragment of the same poem 
preserved by Athenzus : 


“T sing not the ancient songs, 
For stronger are the new. 
Zeus rules, a new king, 
But formerly Cronos was lord. 
Depart from me, ancient Muse! ” 


Much might be said of the character 
and style of the poem, which we print as 
emended and partially restored by the 
editor, Professor Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorff. It were better, perhaps, to refer 


the reader at once to the notes and com- 
ment of the learned editor. 


The style, 
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we may say for those who cannot follow 
the Greek, is highly condensed and meta- 
phorical, not unlike the chorus of the 
Athenian tragedy. Here for the first 
time, so far as known, the sea, which 
to Homer was “ dark” or “ purple” or 
“ wine-colored,’ is called ‘ emerald.” 
The poem is brilliantly executed, but can 
scarcely be ranked among the greatest 
treasures of Greek poetry—indeed it is 
not likely that Timotheus would hold the 
same rank in our estimation as was given 
him in his own day. Historically, how- 
ever, the poem is of immense. interest, 
and its discovery gives greater warrant 
to our hopes that some day a comedy of 
Menander or the works of Sappho or 
another much desired treasure may be 
found lying in a mummy case, where it 
was placed thousands of years ago to 
give entertainment to the departed soul 
on his long and perilous journey. 


s 
The Easter Faith 


THE first resurrection from the dead 
which Easter commemorates is not mere- 
ly a theological dogma, nor an historical 
date. It was an event which interprets 
an eternal truth; a truth that belonged 
to the spiritual economy of life before 
Christ died, or rose from the dead. 

“We live again!” was earth’s first 
gospel to man. The first grass that 
crossed green spears in his springtime 
contended for this doctrine, for this tri- 
umph of life, ever rising from the grave 
of transient death. The lilies foretold it 
to him. The bird that broke the first long 
winter silence had it for the inspiration 
of its song. These were nature’s “ insti- 
tutive evidences ” of immortality to him. 

And so in the winter heart of man 
there are the chrysalis wings of another 
life, folded tight beneath the hard fate 
of this life. Doubts, dishonor, strange 
philosophies and heavy despair cover 
them deep. And they lie so still that 
often we go our way saddened, thinking 
them dead. But there comes a day at 
last, some Easter day of our own, when 
we feel far within the divine impulse. 
The sound of a child’s voice, the sight of 
an open field, sweeps us “ back across the 
years long vanished” to the fair inno- 
cency of our Eden days. The spell of 
our earth-darkness is broken. By some 
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miracle of God the candles burn once 
more upon our altar. The wings we 
thought were dead unfold, and all in a 
moment we are free to make a prayer, to 
feel the light upon our faces. We have 
a tremulous sense of upward flight and 


are filled with heavenly gladness. We 
were not dead, then, only fallen. And 
now we have risen, we live again! We 


come up out of our graves of grief and 
shame shriven. What matters the date? 
For us it is a divine Easter day. 

The worst as well as the best of men 
have these resurrection moments, when 
they stand side by side with the saints— 
moments of sublime repentance when 
they see God and have a fleeting sense of 
being perfected in love. The beggar in 
his attic, no less than the monk in his 
cell, hears ever recurrent some far cry 
from heaven that calls him beyond the 
sterile reality of rags and dishonor to a 
fairer vision of life. It quickens for him 
also the poor wings that lie white and 
still beneath the weight of all his woes. 

These are the Easter days that keep 
alive the faith of the world. And so long 
as these impulses, however transient, 
come to men, nothing can defeat in them 
the conviction of immortality, neither 
philosophy nor experience. We have a 
sense of completeness that reaches be- 
yond mortal life and confirms our faith 
in another. If we fall, we rise again to 
demand it. For, after all, it is founded 
upon a reality that conquers death in us 
and fills every grave with eternal hopes. 


& 


Monroe Doctrine, Trusts and the 
Tariff 


Mr. RooseEve.t’s speeches in the Mid- 
dle West last week were important utter- 
ances concerning party policy, so far as 
they related to Trust regulation and tar- 
iff revision. Support of the Monroe 
Doctrine is not a partisan issue. With 
respect to this question the course of the 
Government has been marked by pa- 
tience, wisdom and firmness. It has been 
notably successfil, not only in the recent 
Venezuelan controversy, which was pre- 
ceded by a virtual recognition of the Doc- 
trine by two great European Powers, 
but also in negotiating the two canal 
treaties which are closely related to the 
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policy which the Doctrine sets forth. In 
directing attention to a record which he 
and all Americans may justly regard 
with pride, the President said nothing 
that could offend or displease any for- 
eign Power. é 

It should be noticed that his brief defi- 
nition of the Doctrine in the extract from 
his message which he sent to the German 
Ambassador was carefully expanded 
twice in his speech at Chicago. “ This 
policy,” said he, “ not only forbids us to 
acquiesce in territorial acquisition, but 
also causes us to object to the acquire- 
ment of a control which would in effect 
be equal to territorial aggrandizement.” 
And he also said that our attitude toward 
the Venezuelan controversy was one of 
watchful vigilance to prevent acquire- 
ment of territorial rights, “ whether this 
acquisition might take the shape of an 
outright and avowed seizure of territory, 
or of the exercise of control which would 
in effect be equivalent to such seizure.” 
The actual acquisition of territory is an 
act that must be known to all men. Ex- 
ercise of control equal in effect to such 
acquisition is a phrase of some latitude. 
As to the effect of control there might be 
conflicting opinions. But in any case we 
should decide for ourselves whether or 
not it was equivalent to the acquisition 
of territory. 

Admiral Dewey may well take to heart 
what the President said about “ boasting 
and blustering ” and the duty. “ of. the 
public men of a great nation to speak 
courteously of foreign Powers,” altho 
those words were written before the Ad- 
miral’s belligerent and uncomplimentary 
remarks about the German navy were 
published. The annoying attitude of a 
German Admiral at Manila five years 
ago has caused a deplorable growth in 
our country of sentiment hostile to Ger- 
many, altho the Kaiser has sought ear- 
nestly and in many ways to conciliate the 
American people. We cannot learn that 
our Government has any information 
tending to show that Germany’s real atti- 
tude toward us has been misrepresented 
by the Emperor’s repeated exhibitions of 
respect and friendship. Expressions of 
hostility toward Germany should be dis- 
couraged by all good men until. some 
adequate cause for them shall appear. 

In view of the fact that the earnest 








recommendations of himself and his At- 
torney-General concerning a use of the 
interstate transportation penalty were 
not permitted to bear fruit in the Trust 
legislation of the recent session, it is sur- 
prising that the President regards the 
new laws with so much satisfaction and 
confidence. “ In my judgment,” he says, 
“it was impracticable to attempt more. 
Nothing of value is to be expected from 
ceaseless agitation for radical and ex- 
treme legislation.” But he had asked 
for much more, and it is the avowed 
purpose of one of the new laws to pro- 
cure data which will enable him to make 
recommendations for additional legisla- 
tion. Perhaps the President means that 
nothing more could be obtained from the 
Senate. 

As for tariff revision, the President's 
speech at Minneapolis, supplemented by 
Secretary Root’s at Boston, shows that 
the Government—with all those who are 
influential in determining the policy of 
the Republican Party—desires that such 
legislation be deferred until after the 
Presidential election. It is true that a 
session immediately preceding a Presi- 
dential campaign is not the most suitable 
one for such work. But a strong popu- 
lar demand for tariff changes cannot al- 
ways be foreseen or controlled. Such 
demand as now can be perceived relates 
specifically to duties, no longer needed 
for protection, which serve to sustain the 
prices and increase the profits of Trust 
combinations. } 

In opposing it the President asserts 
with much emphasis that a reduction of 
Trust duties would, while working “ in- 
jury to the large corporation, work not 
only injury but destruction to its smaller 
competitors.” And Secretary Root says 
that the smaller “ independent manufac- 
turer would go to the wall first.” This 
familiar argument rests mainly upon the 
assumption that the small competitor is 
at a serious disadvantage by reason of 
higher cost of production in his mills. 

We shall let the President himself an- 
swer his own argument. On January 
6th he gave to the public an authorized 
statement of his views, in which he said: 

“Small enterprises have certain advantages 
over large combinations and will live and 
thrive if assured of an open and fair field. 
Rebates and discriminatory rates constitute 
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one of the chief restrictions on competition. 
They unjustly swell the earnings of favored 
concerns, and, supporting a vast volume of 
capital stock, which represents nothing but 
unfair advantage over rivals, contribute large- 
ly to the upbuilding of monopoly. It is. now 
known that the amount of capital embarked in 
independent enterprises in the past two years 
at least equals the total capital of the great 
combinations formed within the previous 
twelve years. With assurance against pred- 
atory competition this improvement will con- 
tinue. Individual industrial experience may 
be trusted to compete effectively with such 
selfish combinations as are not formed for 
sound economic reasons, but merely in order 
to capitalize the country’s prosperity for the 
benefit of their promoters.” 


At the same time Mr. Knox was telling 
Congress that the small independent 
concerns were “realizing larger profit 
per ton of output ” than their Trust com- 
petitors, because of “ the close economies 
possible through direct personal inter- 
ested management,” and that they would 
“ thrive to an astonishing degree ” if pro- 
tected by law against “ piratical methods 
in competition ” and freight rebate favor- 
itism. 

In January the President and Mr. 
Knox appear to have believed that 
“small competitors” would not suffer 
more than the “large corporation ” 
under an equal reduction of tariff duties. 
We are not aware of any great change in 
industrial conditions since the beginning 


of the year. 
4 


A National Theater 


Last February the American Drama- 
tists’ Club appointed a committee to 
originate and define a plan for the or- 
ganization of an endowed National Art 
Theater. Last week the committee met 
and tentatively announced a_ scheme, 
which is to be given to the public on 
April 19. 

The plan, as thus far outlined, is as 
follows: 

“To construct and maintain by private en- 
dowment and personal subscription in New 
York a modern theater of American type, de- 
voted to the advancement of American dra- 
matic and theatric art, the chief object being 
to present worthy American plays, the reper- 
tory also to include the classic and standard 
plays, American and foreign; the manager to 
be an American. 
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“That the Board of Directors should con- 
sist of fifteen gentlemen who should be chosen 
as follows: Three by the American Drama- 
tists’ Club, one by Columbia University, three 
by the Federated Art Society, one by the Au- 
thors’ Club, one by the Bar Association, one 
by the Chamber of Commerce. The ten di- 
rectors should choose the remaining five as 
follows: One representative of the art of act- 
ing, one representative of the art of music 
and three unconnected with any of the fore- 
going interests, but men of public spirit and 
devoted to the idea of establishing a National 
theater.” 

The chief difference between this plan 
and all other schemes that have thus far 
been proposed in this country is that the 
endowment is to be raised entirely by 
private subscription, no appeal being 
made for municipal, state, or national 
support. If men like Andrew Carnegie 
should become interested—and it is 
hoped by the promoters that they will 
—the financial problem might be easily 
solved. In the present condition of 
politics in the United States, a theater 
subsidized by the Government could 
hardly hope for permanent success, and 
it might easily become the laughing stock 
of intelligent foreign cities. To raise the 
necessary funds by private subscription 
is manifestly to proceed in the right man- 
ner. 

Even with plenty of money and abun- 
dance of good advice, the difficulties in 
the way of an American National Art 
Theater are enormous, and the best 
friends of the project will not under- 
cstimate them. A _ theater like the 
Comédie Francaise cannot be made in a 
moment, even if Mr. Carnegie, Mr. 
Rockefeller, and other magnates should 
sign blank checks for its support. The 
French theater is the result of several 
hundred years of training—training that 
is shown in three necessary directions— 
on the playwrights, on the actors, and on 
the public. Even if we fully determine 
to “ make culture hustle,” we cannot pro- 
duce clever dramatists, splendidly trained 
actors and an intelligent audience all at 
once. Furthermore, this National The- 
ater will at once become the Mecca of 
every unsuccessful playwright and actor 
—every man out of a job will become 
importunate. Who is to write plays for 
it? Our successful dramatists will pre- 
fer their present channels of expression. 





Who is to act on its boards? The best 
actors in this country, men like Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Sothern, 
are probably satisfied with their present 
situations. The cardinal difficulty with 
all schemes like this National Art The- 
ater is that to succeed it must resolutely 
shut out cranks and fakirs; it must have 
only the very best, and unfortunately the 
very best are usually too busy and too 
successful to take chances on a theater 
controlled by persons who are less busy 
and less successful than they. 

Still, all experiments in the right direc- 
tion are valuable, and this scheme is cer- 
tainly a move forward. There are many 
literary plays unsuited to a long run 
which many cultivated people would be 
glad to see, and which cannot possibly 
be produced by managers who judge the 
success of plays only by the box office 
receipts. In other words, if the endow- 
ment of this National Theater be so great 
that it can afford to produce plays at a 
financial loss, it will be a blessing to the 
community. Another benefit will be the 
training of intelligent actors, if the school 
of dramatic art to be connected with this 
theater be placed in capable hands. In 
general, American actors of to-day are 
sadly deficient in intelligence and real 
culture; they can tear a passion to tat- 
ters, and they can swash-buckler in the 
calcium light, but they cannot read blank 
verse or speak good prose with the 
necessary grace and emphasis. What we 
want is less stars of the fourth magni- 
tude and more constellations—in other 
words, we need stock companies sorely. 
It is a national disgrace that the best 
stock company in the United States is of 
German importation, and produces plays 
only in a foreign language. If the pro- 
posed National Theater can in time build 
up a good stock company, it will have 
served us well. 

Finally, a good result of a National 
Theater will be the education of the audi- 
ence. - Audiences need elevation and in- 
telligence as keenly as the players, and 
the dramas produced by an endowed 
theater would be a liberal education in 
themselves. The discussion they would 
arouse, the keen interest in theories of 
dramatic art that they would stimulate, 
might come to be an appreciable force on 
New York audiences. No form of art 
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has ever been taken with sufficient seri- 
ousness in America, and the best thing 
about a National Theater is that some 
of our men of wealth are sufficiently in- 
terested in it to devote hard cash toward 
its support. It may turn out to be only 
an expensive toy, but the mere fact that 
there is a strong demand for its founda- 
tion is one more sign of the approach of 
that great dramatic period that many 
believe to be not far away. 


J 
Electricity and Matter 


Sir Ottver Lopce—and it would be 
hard to find a better authority—lately 
said in a lecture that we now know 
actually more about electricity than we 
do about matter. There are three funda- 
mental properties of matter: One is 
cohesion, another is gravitation, and the 
third is inertia. As to gravitation we re- 
main quite in the dark. We know that 
masses of matter, however near or dis- 
tant, pull each other, and that this pull, in 
the case of the earth, gives us what we 
call weight ; but why the earth pulls the 
apple, and why the sun pulls the earth, 
we are quite ignorant. 

But as to cohesion and inertia we begin 
to get a little light, and it is along the 
line of electrical discovery. Let us take 
inertia, for example, as explained by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 

Inertia is that property of matter by 
which it keeps moving against obstruc- 
tions when once started. It is inertia that 
keeps a rifle ball moving after it has left 
the gun, altho the air is resisting it all 
the way. It is inertia that keeps the tide 
running uphill the last three hours of 
every flood, after the propelling force has 
ceased to act. It is inertia that keeps a 
pendulum moving in repeated oscillations 
after it has passed its lowest point. 

Now, electricity shows just such oscil- 
lations when a Leyden jar is discharged ; 
it has inertia, real inertia, says our 
lecturer; and he goes further and says 
that in all probability there is no other 
inertia except electrical inertia; that the 
inertia of matter is to be explained elec- 
trically and that, indeed, we are arriving 
at nothing less than an electric theory of 
matter. . All the properties of matter we 
are coming to explain in terms of elec- 
tricity. 


The development of this new doctrine 
requires a knowledge of the later investi- 
gation of electricity, the. very terms 
of which would not be understood by 
one who studied electricity twenty years 
ago, much less by the ordinary reader. 
Suffice it to say that as a railroad train 
starts slowly, gains inertia, and finally 
preserves a uniform speed by an ex- 
penditure of power just sufficient to over- 
come the resistance of friction, so we 
have just such a phenomenon in elec- 
tricity, called self-induction. 

The explanation of all this rests in the 
properties of what are now called elec- 
trons,orcorpuscles. We used to think that 
hydrogen was the smallest kind of atom 
that exists; we now know that in an 
atom of hydrogen there are a thousand 
electrons, or corpuscles, each one of 
which is moving at a tremendous speed 
and may dart out from the atom of 
hydrogen and escape. They can also 
escape from any other sort of atom, as 
oxygen, and the remarkable thing is that 
whatever the element, the electron is pre- 
cisely the same, suggesting the theory 
that all matter is composed of these 
electrons in various combinations. What 
we call Kathode rays, or X-rays, and all 
the newer sorts of rays, are simply caused 
by the movement or escape of these elec- 
trons, which produce all the effects of 
electricity and magnetism, andalsoof light, 
and even of inertia, and we may add of 
chemical affinity and cohesion. The force 
of these escaping electrons is tremendous ; 
they move at various speeds, many thou- 
sand miles in a second, even with as much 
as a tenth of the velocity of light. Tho 
they are so small their energy is 
tremendous because of their speed. Sir 
Oliver says that a single gram of mat- 
ter, fifteen grains, moving with the speed 
of light would have force enough to lift 
the whole British navy to the top of Ben 
Nevis. It is the energy of a certain num- 
ber of these infinitesimal objects, set free 
to drag along a heavy weight of matter, 
which produces the continuous move- 
ment which we call inertia. 

Light is produced by these electrons. 
They move about an atom with terrific 
velocity. The number of vibrations that 
constitu‘e light is from 400 to 800 million 
million times a second. They will fly off 
under the action of ultraviolet light, pro- 





























ducing a leakage of negative electricity. 
Radium, lately discovered by M. and 
Madame Curie, is of very complex com- 
position and throws them off with the 
greatest ease. Indeed, raindrops throw 
them off, leaves of plants and most things 
in the sun shine with electric phenomena. 
On this depends the healthiness of sun- 
shine. 

There are a thousand electrons in one 
atom of hydrogen; but they do not fill 
it—far from it—for they must have room 
to move. They are only about the one 
hundred thousandth part of the size of 
the atom, but they occupy it effectively 
with their rapid motion. Imagine an 
atom of hydrogen enlarged to the size 
of a very large church, 180 feet long, 80 
feet wide and 40 feet high, then imagine 
a thousand electrons enlarged to the size 
of a period of the type on this page, and 
set them flying about in that church. They 
will occupy it so that nothing else 
can get in, as a regiment of soldiers oc- 
cupies a town. They are as far apart in 
proportion to their size as the planets in 
the solar system. But there are a thou- 
sand of them in a hydrogen atom, twenty 
or thirty thousand in a sodium atom, and 
a hundred thousand in a mercury atom; 
and all the chemical force and all the 
mechanical force the atom or the mass 
possesses is due to the free movements 
of these spiteful sprites, the source of 
whose energy is beyond our comprehen- 


sion. From what or Whom came it? 
se 
A Strike The eegregre —. 
Avoided ment of the threatene 


Wabash strike, now 
so happily averted, deserves the widest 
publicity. When the injunction against 
the strikers was granted by Judge 
Adams, the employees, instead of pass- 
ing class hatred resolutions and commit- 
ting violence, straightway went to the 
ablest lawyer to be had and put their 
case in his hands. Mr. Judson thereupon 
plead so well before Judge Adams that 
the Court dismissed the injunction on the 
ground that the railroad had no case. 
Thereupon being rid of the injunction 
the strikers, instead of forthwith quitting 
work and tying up the whole railroad 
at an immense cost to themselves, the 
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road and the public, through Mr. Judson 
agreed on a settlement with the railroad’s 
lawyers and officials whereby the men 
are granted about all they originally 
asked, while the railroad officials express 
themselves as equally satisfied. If the 
strikers will hire the best lawyers and 
then proceed in peace according to law, 
in the end they will win about all they 
deserve. 





os 


The daily papers have now 
got hold of the proposi- 
tion of which our own 
readers and the denominational press 
were informed some months ago, for the 
union of the Methodist Protestants, the 
United Brethren and the Congregation- 
alists into a single body. The commit- 
tees of the three denominations are to 
meet in Pittsburg on April 22d for the 
discussion of a possible plan of union; 
and since the meeting was arranged. the 
committee of the Christian Connection 
have been invited to be in attendance at 
the same time. Too much must not be 
expected, and it is quite possible that the 
insistence of one or all of the parties to 
the maintenance of some denominational 
point may cause a failure such as has 
occurred in other hopeful efforts of the 
kind. And yet the outlook is unusually 
favorable, and the spirit of the times is in 
line with the thought which makes much 
of essentials and little of non-essentials. 
But if we could only agree as to what 
ar2 non-essentials! These denominations 
all have a self-governing polity, altho the 
United Brethren have bishops elected for 
four years, who occupy about the place 
of superintendents or synodical mission- 
aries in other bodies. The Congregation- 
alists count about 650,000 members, the 
United Brethren about 250,000, the 
Methodist Protestants about 150,000, and 
the Christian Connection about 100,000. 
If such a union could be consummated 
on terms that allow large liberty in pre- 
serving the methods prevailing in vari- 
ous localities, it is likely that it would 
draw into itself a number of other de- 
nominations. Such a reduction of sects, 


A Proposed 
Church Union 


and such an enlargement of Christian 
acquaintance and fellowship is one of-the 
things most to be desired in the Chris- 
tian Church. : 
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In our issue of March 
12th was an article by 
Ida Husted Harper on 
Coeducation in Chicago University, 
which has elicited a reply by Prof. H. 
P. Judson of that institution as to cer- 
tain matters of fact. We cannot find 
space, as we would like, for his full letter, 
but give the main points. He says that 
on the proposition to give separate in- 
struction to women in the Junior Colleges 
the vote of the Junior College Faculty 
was 17 to 11, of the University Senate 
18 to 12, and of the Trustees 13 to 3. 
The University Congregation, in which 
all branches of the University are repre- 
sented, first voted to disapprove the plan 
by 24 to 7, but later reversed this action 
by vote of 41 to 23. As to the “ poor 
temporary building” to which Mrs. 
Harper said the women were banished, 
Professor Judson says it is temporary, 
but a good, commodious brick building 
that cost $50,000, awaiting the erection 
of the million dollar Woman’s Quad- 
rangle. Another temporary brick build- 
ing, not so good, will next fall be occu- 
pied by the young men of the Junior Col- 
lege. The full statement of the matter 
will be found in the President’s Report, 
and the section on that subject will be 
sent to any one who will ask it of the Uni- 
versity. 


Coeducation in 
Chicago 


J 


Prof. Edwin G. Dexter, of 
the University of Illinois, has 
been investigating football. 
His summary of conclusions as published 
in the current Educational Review is as 
follows : 

“(1.) About one college man in ten, the 
country over, plays football. 

“(2.) About twice as large a proportion of 
the men in the small colleges play the game, 
as in the large. 

“(3.) The proportion of men playing seems 
to be slightly decreasing. 

“(4.) About one player in thirty-five is suf- 
ficiently injured each season to necessitate 
loss of time from college duties. 

“(5.) The number of college football play- 
ers who are permanently injured or die from 
the effects of the game is so small as to be 
practically a negligible quantity. 

“(6.) College football is adequately super- 
vised in nearly all the institutions. 

“(7.) The opinions of college officers re- 
garding the value of the game are in favor of 
it by a comfortable majority. 


Football 
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“ (8.) The newspaper reports of injuries to 
college football players seem to be grossly ex- 
aggerated. Not so much so in the case of 
players upon other teams. 

“(g.) Accident insurance statistics would 
lead us to believe that many other forms of 
sport are more dangerous than football.” 


It will be seen that the opponents of 
football have yet their case to win. 
President Roosevelt is right when he 
“welcomes every form of rough, vigor- 
ous athletic sport,” but football can be 
made safer to the players and less mo- 
notonous to the spectators without 
lessening its strenuosity a bit. Make the 
side in possession of the ball. gain ten 
yards instead of five in four downs and 
the desired result will be brought about. 


st 


The inquiry to be made by the 
French Ministry of Public In- 
struction as to the genuineness 
of certain valued antiques in the Louvre 
has special regard to the famous tiara of 
Saitaphernes, purchased by the Louvre 
and said to have been found in Southern 
Russia, where it was probably fabricated 
within the last few years. This gold 
tiara has been an object of suspicion ever 
since it appeared, and a number of other 
objects are said to be of similar charac- 
ter which were bought by J. Pierpont 
Morgan and have been deposited by him 
in our Metropolitan Museum. These, 
too, have been under suspicion from the 
first. The collector has to be on most 
watchful guard against forgeries, for the 
forgers are now most skillful and even 
learned in archeology. We remember 
the Moabite frauds that shamed the Ber- 
lin Museum, but were rejected here in 
New York. The Shapira forgery of an 
early Pentateuch resulted in the suicide 
of the forger. Hundreds of Tanagra 
figures are made as beautiful as the origi- 
nals and in some cases from old casts. 
Greek vases, coins, gems are all forged, 
and the successful forgery of Greek 
signed gems by a Russian count ruined 
the market for almost a century. When 
we come to forged paintings the record is 
endless, and America has been a profit- 
able market. Unfortunately the men are 
very few who can recognize a good 
forgery, and even they may be deceived 
in some cases. 


Forged 
Antiques 
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The way to get in- 
formation as to the 
sentiments of the 
people anywhere is to ask questions ; and 
that is what the representatives of the 
Southern Educational Board have done in 
Virginia. They wrote to the superintend- 
ent of education in every county and 
large town in the State asking what kind 
of education should be given to the ne- 
gro, and they get the practically unani- 
mous answer that only rudimentary edu- 
cation should be given, and that any 
higher education should not be given at 
public expense. With this agrees the 
Charleston News and Courier, one of the 
two or three most influential papers in 
the South. It says: 


“The negro taught in the rudiments would 
make a better citizen than the negro permitted 
to grow up in ignorance and idleness. There 
has been no intention or purpose, however, on 
the part of those who have favored appropria- 
tions for the support of colored schools, to 
have the negro youth taught in order that 
they might be the better fitted to hold public 
office. There is a great distinction between 
teaching the negro so that he may become an 
intelligent, productive citizen of the State and 
teaching the negro so that he may assume the 
direction of the public affairs of the State or 
the administration of public trusts.” 


5 


We are very glad to see 
that the better sentiment 
of the South heartily sup- 
ports the work of the organizations led 
by Mr. Ogden and Mr. Baldwin, and 
luverally supported by Mr. Rockefeller, 
for general education in the South. The 
meeting in its behalf to be held in Rich- 
mond next month will be an important 
one, and its purpose is to cultivate the 
sentiment which will support public and 
private education. It is satisfactory that 
the Virginia papers generally approve, 
altho at first with suspicion and misgiv- 
ing, the purpose of the men engaged in 
this work. The Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch is now satisfied that “ the underly- 
ing design of the movement ” is not “ to 
push the negro forward,” but “to help 
him through the whites.” But we dis- 


Rudimentary 
Education Enough 


“ The Ogden 
Movement”’ 


cover an under-current of opposition 
which sometimes comes to the. surface. 
The Charleston,S.C., News and Courier, 
a paper of much influence, discovers that 
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those active in the movement have been, 
like Mr. Ogden, men “ who have largely 
participated in the missionary work of 
New England fanatics,” and that their 
advisors are “men of Southern birth, 
who have long since drifted from their 
moorings, and now out-Herod Herod in 
proclaiming what is now called the 
‘ Northern’ view in educational matters.” 
For example, there is Mr. Walter H. 
Page, “a very charming man,” native of 
North Carolina, who lives in New York, 
and who at a dinner of the Unitarian Club 
lately “ sat at the table with two colored 
men,” teachers in negro schools. Then 
there is Mr. William H. Baldwin, himself 
another man of Southern birth, who told 
in a late speech how “ four negro stu- 
dents of Tuskegee had stopped at his 
house on their way to West Africa,” and 
who “ regards Booker Washington with 
the same sort of feeling apparently as he 
would regard the head of any white in- 
stitution in the South.” A Norfolk, Va., 
paper warns the Southern Education 
Board that if it is to begin by dining with 
negroes it might as well disband at once. 
But we do not believe this truculent 
spirit prevails. The Richmond meeting 
will be largely attended by enthusiastic 
Southerners as well as Northerners, and 


“will help both races. 


ed 


At the close of the Philippine War all 
the newspaper correspondents were re- 
called except the correspondent of the 
Associated Press. We said at the time 
that it was most unfortunate that the 
country had to get all its news through 
a man who was unfit for the position, be- 
ing an Englishman who was so abso- 
lutely under the military officers that he 
could not give an impartial report of the 
conditions. Soon after he was relieved. 
Now it appears that this “ Captain 
Bellairs ” is a swindler who has served a 
term in a Florida prison, and had not 
been out many months before he secured 
a position as correspondent in Cuba, and 
was sent thence to the Philippines. His 
late brutal attack on Governor Taft has 
led to his exposure, which we hope will 
‘not be a damage to General Wood, whom 
he has been praising to the skies. 

& 


We trust that before the frank-spoken 
Dr. Parkhurst again expresses the 
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opinion that negroes ought to be thankful 
that the institution of slavery existed, and 
that those not yet drawn under any sys- 
tem of governance would be better off in 
slavery, he will study the condition of 
the negroes in Africa who have never 
endured slavery. It might be well to dis- 
cover if there are any negroes who are 
not under any system of governance ; also 
what are the morals of thenative Africans 
as compared with the morals of American 
negroes cultivated under slavery as to 
theft and sexual irregularity; also what 
is the thrift and morale of the Zulus un- 
der British freedom as compared with 
what: slavery produced in this country. 
The comparison might change views. 


& 


The William Pickens who has just 
won the $100 first prize for oratory in 
the Junior Class at Yale is a dark negro 
from Little Rock, Ark., who graduated 
at Talladega College, in Alabama, one of 
the best institutions for colored people in 
the South, and then entered the Junior 
Class at Yale. He will be remembered 
by those who attended the meeting of 
the American Missionary Association at 
Springfield, Mass., two years ago, for his 
brilliant address there, which gave 
promise of future distinction. He sup- 
ports himself by any work he can get. 
Thus Yale, as well as Harvard, gives its 
testimony to the intellectual ability of the 
black race when pitted in friendly rivalry 
with Caucasians. 

st 


Mr. Israel Zangwill is a most enthu- 
siastic Zionist. It is not, therefore, strange 
that he does not approve the policy of 
the Jewish Colonization Association, 
which has control of the $50,000,000 left 
by Baron Hirsch to remove the Jews 
from Russia and other oppressive lands. 
That Association is now seeking from 
Parliament authority to use the money 
for establishing schools, faculties and 
other benefits for emigrating Jews in 
any part of the world, even in Russia; 
while Mr. Zangwill wants the money ‘to 
go for the diversion of Jews to Pales- 
tine. We are sure that the Committee 
is wiser than the novelist. 
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Judging from the unanimity of the 
Catholic press in this country one would 
imagine that the solid sentiment of the 
French Church was against the refusal 
of the Government to allow the orders 
to carry on their schools, hospitals, etc., 
in France. But such is not the case. 
There are thirty French bishops who are 
said to be opposed to the work of the 
orders which are independent of them. 
Indeed, it was the Bishop of Nancy, as- 
sisted by five archbishops and fifteen 
bishops, who has provided the chief am- 
munition against them in the case of the 
charges against the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd. 


& 






Governor Garvin, whose article on 
‘ Bribery in Rhode Island” we publish 
this week, has long been known as an 
advocate of proportional representation 
and of the single tax. The scheme for 
reform which he offers would entirely 
break up the representation of separate 
districts in a State or city and would put 
all candidates for an office on the same 
ticket, from which the voter would select 
one. We may safely say that it will be 
long before so radical a revolution will 
be adopted. ns 


We are indebted to the Rev. William 
‘lemple, of Easton, Md., for the sugges- 
tion that the reported discovery in the 
Roman Catacombs of the tomb of St. Mark 
does not refer to the Evangelist of that 
name, but to the grave of Marcus and 
Marcellianus, who were martyred under 
Diocletian. The Itineraries of the sixth 
and seventh century record that their 
tomb, with that of Pope Damasus, was on 
the Via Ardeatina, where it has just been 
found. 

& 


The rebuke of the Vatican to the 
Bishop of Tréves, who refused absolu- 
tion to parents sending their children to 
the German public schools, is quite in 
line with the ecclesiastical rule. here. 
Priests here may use all their persuasive 
power to put the children in the parish 
schools, but those who send them to the 
public schools must not be put under 
ecclesiastical disabilities. 

















Procrastination and Life In- 
surance 


THERE is probably no man, certainly 
no family man, but who expects to in- 
sure his life at some time, so that when 
death does come he will have some kind 
of an estate for those dependent upon 
him, and for whose welfare it is his duty 
to provide. The payment of small annual 
sums in the way of premiums that shatl 
secure the post mortem payment of a 
lump sum to his survivors is so easy and 
so equitable that it would seem to the 
theorist that all men would be Life In- 
surance policyholders. Practically, how- 
ever, this is not so, because of the wide- 
spread operation of procrastination 
against which the very copy books at 
school were made to cry out. 

The newspapers print daily death 
notices. Undertakers’ signs appear on 
almost every church. Funerals are com- 
mon sights in cities and small towns. 
Melancholy mortuary emblems attached 
to door handles, and indicating age, are 
frequently to be seen by every man in 
going to or in returning from his busi- 
ness. The uncertainty of life is apparent 
in many ways and is known to all of us. 
Yet when the insurance agent vicarious- 
ly approaches any one of us his welcome 
is by no means cordial. He is made to 
feel that he is persona non grata, and if 
he finally writes a policy, it is, generally 
speaking, because of his persistency and 
almost in spite of the insurer. As a rule 
he earns his commission. We are all 
too apt to think that altho death is, of 
course, certain, and lurks it may be in 
the pot, or along the way by which we 
walk or ride, that in some vague way 
others stand in more immediate danger 
than is the case with ourselves. We 
all have a tendency to procrastinate in 
this matter of life insurance. This 
is, of course, altogether wrong. If in- 
surance is to be of any avail at all, it 
must be written on the books of the in- 
suring company, and a policy issued in 
which the conditions are set forth. No 
man dies any quicker because he is in- 
sured. The prospective risk must think 
of others much as the merchant thinks 
of others when he buys his stock. This 
does not signify that intelligent thought 
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is not to be exercised in selecting the 
insurance company and the kind of in- 
surance*to be effected. All this, and 
other details, ought to be most carefully 
considered. The time consumed by such 
items is not procrastination, it is ordi- 
nary prudence. Procrastination is the 
putting off of the whole matter from 
day to day without rime or reason, until, 
perhaps, in a moment, death unexpected- 
ly comes and there is no insurance. 

The principles and practice of life in- 
surance are now so well known that it 
is easy for any one to understand what 
insurance signifies, and to know whether 
or not it is desired in any individual 
case. If a man decides to insure he does 
not tempt providence. He does not 
gamble. He commits no crime. He 
simply avails himself of a perfectly legiti- 
mate means of providing a reserve fund 
that shall become available to his family 
in case of death or term limitation.. The 
whole thing is perfectly simple, and it 
would seem ought to appeal to the heads 
of all families whether large or small. 
Procrastination in insurance matters 
frequently causes much avoidable hard- 
ship for which there is absolutely no ex- 
cuse. Life insurance must be either 
good or bad. If it is bad, it ought to 
be suppressed altogether. If it is good, 
nothing whatever is to be gained by not 
having it without delay. — 


Sd 


THE colleges are making consid- 
erable progress in insurance matters. 
The course on insurance in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan promises so well that 
Prof. James A. Glover will once more 
undertake a summer school -during the 
current year. The course in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, under Prof. B. H. 
Meyer, is also giving satisfaction. It is 
now definitely known that Yale is going 
to offer a course of insurance, consisting 
of two hours per week; one to be de- 
voted to a lecture by men professionally 
engaged in insurance, and the other to a 
recitation covering the previous lecture 
and text-book work. In addition to this 
collegiate work the Equitable’s summer 
school of insurance instruction, which 
was.so successful last year, will be con- 
tinued this summer, 
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FINANCIAL 


Undigested Securities 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s recently 
published opinions concerning the finan- 
cial and industrial situation in the United 
States have deservedly had great weight 
at home and abroad. The country, he 
says, is “ unqualifiedly prosperous ” now, 
and a long continuation of prosperity is 
promised : 


“In the iron and steel trade, for example— 
the barometer of growth, stability and busi- 
ness activity—there never was so great or so 
profitable business. Orders on hand run far 
ahead, and the outlook is decidedly encourag- 
ing. In short, not only is there prosperity 
everywhere, but the promises are of a continua- 
tion of that prosperity for a long time to 
come.” 


These remarks on the general situation 
were preceded by comment upon “ the 
general pessimistic talk ” about the quan- 
tity of new securities not yet “ digested ” 
or marketed : 


“Tt may be true, as some of the captious 
critics declare, that at the present moment 
there are in the market many undigested se- 
curities; but ought not the character of these 
securities to be taken into consideration in a 
broad and comprehensive view of the situa- 
tion? Are these securities sound or are they 
unsound; do they represent value or do they 
not; for what purposes were they issued— 
those are the questions. To my mind and in 
my judgment these new securities are essen- 
tially sound and stable, and those who have 
them are in no wise alarmed because of their 
holdings. Beyond all this, they are issued not 
to build competing lines, but largely for the 
purchase of rolling stock and motive power 
and for the extension of other facilities neces- 
sitated by the necessary movement of the 
products of the country. You will find that 
in due time this phase of the difficulty—grow- 
ing out of these new securities—will disap- 
pear.” 


There is ample warrant for Mr. Mor- 
gan’s view of the general situation, in the 
great volume of current trade, the activity 
of manufacturing. industries, the enor- 
mous demand for transportation, the 
small number of failures, and other 
highly favorable. conditions. .Such 
shadows as may be observed are those 


cast by labor disputes, the low state of. 
bank reserves, the quarrels of powerful’ 


railway interests and the defects of our 
currency system. 
Recent issues of securities for the pur- 


chase of railway rolling stock and for 
other railroad improvements are sound 
and digestible, altho not yet distributed. 
The marketing and digesting of them are 
delayed by the great quantity’ of indus- 
trial combination and railway merger 
securities offered to the public in the 
last two years. 

In addition to the securities of this 
kind which have been distributed at 
prices representing inflated values, there 
are others of similar character still held 
by underwriting syndicates. Some of 
these are not digestible at the prices for 
which the syndicates have desired and 
expected io sell them. The existence of 
them, and the distribution in the last two 
years of others which are not yet fully 
digested, tend now to prevent a speedy 
and satisfactory marketing of new issues 
of first-class railway securities. If the 
public cannot now take quickly these new 
issues, which are of the soundest char- 
acter, and which represent neither in- 
flation nor experiment, the reason is that 
it has been gorged with an enormous 
quantity of industrial and railway mer- 
ger issues which have yielded great 
profits to promoters and underwriters. 

Js 


Susscriptions for Germany’s new 
3 per cent. loan of $72,000,000 will be 
made on the 17th inst. 


....At the end of last week the con- 
versions of other issues into 2 per cent. 
bonds, in response to Secretary Shaw’s 
recent refunding offer, exceeded $12,- 
000,000. 


....+ The stockholders of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company have 
voted to increase the company’s capital 
stock from $150,000,000 to $250,000,000. 


...-One of the car companies is now 
making 3,800 freight cars for the Penn- 
sylvania Road and 5,000 for the Missouri 
Pacific. 


....-Dividends announced: 


Amer. Car &. Foundry Co., Preferred, 13 
per cent., payable May rst. 

Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Common, 1 per 
cent., payable May rst. 

New York & New Jersey Tel. Co., quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable April 15th. 

Rock dslan to., Preferred, $1.00 per share, 
payable May ist. 

ew York Security & Trust Co., quarterly; 
8 per cent., payable May 1st, 
878 
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WRITE FOR THE REPORT 


of Capt. W. B Porter, a gentleman of wide experience in South and Central American affairs, who, as a stockholder 
and as the representative (chosen by a regular vote) of the other stockholders in 


The Obispo Rubber Plantation Co. 


Tuxtepec, Oaxaca, Mexico 


has just completed, with Mr. L. A. Amsden, City yw eo of Ashtabula, Ohio, the second annual inspection of the 
property and returned deeply convinced of its great future. 
“In conclusion [ can say thet the Obispo separty ia conservatively managed,—that cultivated rubber in 


my opinion is an assured fact and that I believe the investors In the Obispo Company have an exception- 
ally good proposition that will pay out as well as estimated. 


‘*March 39, 1908. 
“TI fully concur to the above report. LEWIS A. AMSDEN.” 


Although only two years old this investment has paid shareholders, on a guarantee of but 4 per cent. per an- 


num, interest and profits amounting to 17 per cent. within two years, and is one of the safest investments 
within the scope of the person of moderate means. Shares are $800 each and may be purchased at 


the very easy rate of $5 Per Month 


Lr pe terest from the moment the first payment is made, and meaning a competency for 

life within a few years to those who invest now. Write to-day for P ie emg — . Porter’s John 
report and complete information, together with particulars of a Free Trip to Mezico, for A. Barnes, 
personal examination before investing at our expense, where the amount of the proposed Treas. 
subscription will warrant it. This offer being open to syndicates of buyers as wellas ied 
individuals 62 Broadway, 


N. Y¥. 


MITCHELL, SCHILLER & BARNES spestion “report prospectus and 
Sole Selling Agents, ue of the spo 
52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branco Orrices : Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Detroit, and St. John, N. B. Address 


Very trul 
yiru'y: w. B. PORTER. 





Name 

















Insure yourself 
a sweet place in her thoughts, 
by a gift of 


WHITMAN'S 


Chocolates and 
Confections 


Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


P: ae 4x5 oles ues wrens Try Whitman’s Instantaneous Choco- 


For sale everywhere. 


THE ANTHONY @.SCOVILL CO. wn Sepia iy RAN a Oe 


{20- Cs socems ROM Oe Atlas Bloc! Bt@ Wabash we 1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Sr TIFFANY & CO. 
WEDDINGS nn ee 


Ready for immediate delivery. 
In beauty of design, elegance and Compact, richly finished wood- 
perfection of craftsmanship, the en chests, containing sets of 
P , sterling silver forks and spoons 
Sterling Silver in Tiffany & Co.’s copyrighted 


, ; patterns. 
productions of THE GorHAM Co. 
afford the fullest satisfaction. 5 Dozen Sets $100 to $200 
= a 250 
An unusually rich and widely ‘6 175 ‘6 300 


varied display of objects particu- PP ie 
larly appropriate for gifts may 250 350 


now be seen at their warerooms. Sets of 14 dozen, 18 dozen and 
larger, with or without serving 


GORHAM MFG. CO. || pieces. 


Ty ‘th: ‘f Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers, They do not 
Silversmiths and Goldsmiths eibglie Sadi <2 ull chr hetathoeuahh oles ; 
BROADWAY anv NINETEENTH ST 


: UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 























 HOUSECLEANING| 
\ =With Soap 


Old fashioned Way-Hard 
Work-Back Ache -tired women 

_ cross men-an odor of moving 
| dirt rather than approaching 


ee) = cleanliness. 

- 44 WOMEN DREAD | with p li | 
eee seis HAUS 
a | -IntelliSent Way 

easy quick -thoroush 
work- no dread-no temper # 
an odor of | é 
Perfect Cleanliness. & 


Pearline® sco. 
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THE DRESS 
= OMO suietp 
The ong Perteet Shield. BECAUSE it 


is Absolutely 
' Odorless, Abso- 
lutely Impervi- 
ous, Absolutely 
Hygienically 
Pure. Every 
pair warranted 
to the wearer. 
Can be washed. 
These are the 
five essential 
features of a 
perfect Dress 
Shield. 

For sale at all the leading dry goods 

stores in the United States 
and Canada, 





Neo Chemicals or Rubber Used in its Manufacture, 


If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25c. for sample pair. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown,Conn. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


baa Refrigeraiers, Git conn cones 
2ad Glass, Cutlery, Cooking U 


Pantry, aeteys Eat) Hall, Cellar boy Sabie Fan Furniture, 


ted Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hanoi Nutsery and ‘Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 





PRIZES TO COOKS. 


$7,500.00 In Cash to be Distributed. 


Between now and July 1st family cooks, 
whether employees or the mistress of the 


household, will be following the plan laid 
down for improvement in cooks in a contest 
for 735 cash prizes ranging from $200.00 to 
$5.00 offered by the , ne fe Cereal Co., 
Ltd. 

The winners must show improvement in 
general cookery as clearly stated in the rules 
for the test. 

No one has to buy or pay anything what- 
ever. It is simply an earnest effort on the 
part of Mr. Post to stimulate the household 
cook to more careful and skillful cookery. 

To have light, sweet bread and cakes in- 
stead of heavy, sour and indigestible things. 
To have no more greasy, burned or dried- 
out meats. To have properly made Coffee, 
Postum and tea. To have delicate and di- 
gestible, toothsome desserts and a table 
clean, tasty and a pleasure to look upon. 

And so $7,500.00 in actual money will be 
spent to encourage the cooks of the country 
to better effort. And you housekeepers, 
please forever abandon the term “hired 
girl.” Teach your cook the dignity of her 
profession, call her the cook, 

If her duties include other service, well 
and good, but don’t detract from her pro- 
fessional title by calling her the “ hired 
girl.” That term don’t fit a good cook. A 
certificate bearing the large seal of. the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., will go to each 
of the 735 winners in this contest. These 
certificates or diplomas will be as valuable 
to the holders as a doctor’s sheepskin is to 
him. 

A postal card to the Cookery Dept., No. 
125, of the big pure food factories of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle ‘Creek, 
Mich., will bring a sheet of plainly printed 
rules for the contest. 





19 Reve that Pied: Business Office 


licator. 


50, subject 
ibapest 4s 


g, no press, 10 


jor circulars and Cikio a of rh 9 


will be sent (without deposit) on 10 ow A 
discount of 834% or $5 net—if satisfacto: 


FELIX F..DAUS DUPLIGATOR GO., Daus Building, 111 Sren St., New York 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. Does it Contain Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda? An Invaluable 
Remedy in Neurasthenia. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., ex-President of the American Medical Association and of Medical Peolaty & 
Virginia, Late President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.; “It has 
never failed me as a powerful nerve tonte when I have prescri it as such, producing a decided calming 
etfect in men and women whose broken-down nervous system had kept them in perpetual motion, W 
could not sleep, and who could not rest. I sometimes it must contain hypophosphites of lime andsoda. It 
as that mee: does—as a tonic and alterative. I know from constant use of it personally and in practice that the 
results obtained from its use are far beyond those which would be warranted by the analysis given. I am of the opinion 
that it either contains some wonderful remedial nt as yet undiscovered by medical science, or its elements are so 
delicately combined in Nature’s laboratory that they defy the utmost skill of the chemist to solve the secret of their power.” 

Dr. E. G. Laird, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, N. C.: “‘Nointelligent observer can fail to note the extraordinary 
power as a Nervous Tonic. In view, then, of the fact that a healthy 
of the % condition of Nervous Endowment is essential to all vital process, 
it is readily understood that it is a remedy of great potency and wide adaptation in morbid conditions of the human 
system. In the condition known as Nervous Propeeese Neurasthenia, and broken-down conditions generally 
of the Nervous System, it is often a wonderful restorative.” 

Dr. J. T. Menistrina, St. Louis, Member of the St. Louis Medical Society, eng = J coe City Hospital, etc.: 
“J have been for the past twelve Ban in Uric Acid Diathesis, in Nephro- 
L WATER Lithiasis! in chronic Parynchematous Nephritis and Interstitial 





rescribing 
ephritis with marked improvement in my patients. Spring No. 2, an ine 
I may add also that in Neurasthenia we have in valuable remedy. 
A trial will satisfy the most skeptical.” ; is 
Voluminous medical testimony, attesting the value of this waterin Bright’s Disease, Aippminacte Inflam-« 


mation of the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism and all Uric Acid Troubles, mailed to any addriss, 
is for sale by druggists and grocers generally, 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 





PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood | 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, Ucar ciscivosd Ranges. 
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GIVEN 


For 30 days to the readers 
of The Independent. 


A Beautiful 13-Piece 


TOILET SET 


or China Tea Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, or Wath, 
and many cther articles too —— to Gren ae ion, 
— an order of 20 Ihs. of our Nev der: 
7s a tbs or or bs. Baking , Bow 
45c.. a or any casorted order Teas an 
riisement MUS accompany gt.9.9 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 29. 81 & 83 Vesey Street, New York 





SMILES 


GOOD CHEER AND GOOD FOOD 
GO TOGETHER 













Improper feeding is the source of most human ails. 
Sick people don’t laugh much. It is the healthy -_ 
strong who see the sunny side of everything. 
scientific food will correct most ailments and bri 
a and good cheer in place of sickness an 


gloo 

The wife of a paveciee of D; n, O., says: “ Be- 
fore I had finished rst. package of. Grape-Nuts, 
which I got at the he urgent yt 3. a friend of mine 
several months was astonished to find I was 
less nervous over Pomall matters and worried less over 
large ones, lau; - oon more readily and was at all times 
more calm and contented than-I had ever been in Ld 
life. I found also that the hollow ~ pe in my 2 
and shoulders were filling out, that astonished 
me, as I had always been very thin, as women with 
starved nerves are apt 

“ After a time I discontinued the use of Grape-Nuts 
for two months; and found the old a ty return 
at once. I went back to the use of the food again, 
and feel well and strong. I can increase my w = 
at will from five to ten pounds a month oy 
more or less of the food. ‘ore.I was married 
for five years a trained nurse, and I have never inal all 
my experience seen anything to act as quickly and 
favorabl Ss this scientific food.” Name. given by 
Postum Battle Creek, Mich. 

To Teachers—Ugen mest the —. Comeat Co., 
Ltd., of Battle Creek, ch., will send 
prepaid an interesting educational book et. for each 
one of your scholars. The subject is foreign travel, 
and the book is handsomely illustrated. . Let us know 
immediately to how many scholars you would like to 
present these little souvenirs.. The supply is limited 
and there will be no reissue. 


It is very easy to remember 
the name, ** Gordon Dye,”’ 
the best hosiery made, and to 
ask for that brand when order- 
ing, whether it be in men’s, 
women’s, or children’s goods. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
the Spring styles just out in 
our lace, fancy embroidered, 
and gause lisle effects. 

The Gordon Dye Trade- 
Mark is stamped on the 


genuine goods bearing this 


name. Look forit. Accept 
no other. 

Illustrated catal mailed 
free of Gordon Dye HuSiery 
and Forest Mills Underwear. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 
104 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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AUSTIN 
ORGAN CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Exclusive Builders of 


ELECTRIC and 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
ORGANS 


on the 


Austin Universal 
Airchest System. 
Pat. in U. 8., Eng., and Can. 


Descriptive Book will be sent 
on application. 
A trade mark is valuable only because of 
what it represents. People ask for 


Kelly - Springfield Tires 


because the experience of the greatest 
number of users and builders of vehicles 
has shown that the Kelly-Springfield Tire is 
the best. Send for our booklet, “Rubber Tired.” 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
40 Wall Street, New York Akron, Ohio 


(A Safety Deposit Vault at Home” 


We make over 15 styles and sizes of 
Meilink’s Fire and Water Proof Vaults. 


The smallest, 14x9%x8%, went about 75 Ibs.; the iste 

2444x 16x18, weight about 
300 lbs. Prices $8 and 
upwards. Liberal 
Freight Allowance 
to All Points. The 
only Damp Proof 
vaults made; prices away 
below all others. 


Free Catalogue givin 
photos, prices and proofs. e 


The Meilink Mfg. Co. 


1060 Jackson Ave. 
aa TOLEDO, OHIO. 








Ir Dots Goop Worx 
It Dors ore Worx 
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BENEDICT BROS. 


J ewelers 


FOUNDED 








OLD LOCATION OF NEW LOCATION 


SAMUEL W. BENEDICT Washington Life Ins. Bldg. 


and BENEDICT BROS. 141 BROADWAY 
In Wall Street, 1835 Gor. Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Benedict's Time is Standard Time 





HE Watch. and Jewelry House of Benedict Bros. was 
established in Wall Street, in ‘1819, by Samuel W. 
Benedict, the father of the present Benedict Bros., which 
makes it probably the oldest in their line in this coun- 
try. The present Benedicts removed to the corner of 
Cortlandt Street in 1863. They have long desired to 
have larger and fire-proof quarters, and now have, they 
believe, the most attractive Jewelry Store in the United 
States, and perhaps in the world.. Their Specialties are 
fine Watches, Diamonds:and other Precious Gems. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSVRANCE ahs 2 whe a 
144 Broadway, Gorner Liberty Street, New York. 


> 
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THOMSON’S 


‘GLOVE-FIT TING 


CORSETS 


In many styles—for many fig- 
ures at prices from $1 to $25— 
but all alike in the one vital par- 
ticular, they are all “GLOVE- 
FITTING” and gowns fit like 
a glove when worn over them. 
Leaders for thirty-five years, 
Thomson’s “GLOVE-FIT- 
TING” CORSETS still repre- 
sent the acme of style and per- 
fect fit for every figure. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


SOLE M’F’RS, 
345-347 Broadway, : New York. 








— 
yy 
A-HUNTING WE WILL 690 


but never will find a better vehicle than 


The Bailey Whalebone Road Wagon 


for Special or General Use 


| ro Oe om ea 


Send for our 
Illustrated Literature 


S. R. BAILEY 8 CO. 


AMESBURY, MASS., U. S. A. 


et nn tt enn 
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Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Sweetest Butter 


Pastures of fragrant clover and juicy blue grass with cows of 
faultless pedigree, require—if the best results in butter are to be 


produced—a model dairy equipped with the 


U.S. Cream Separators 


These Separators are in use on the finest dairy farms in 
America. They hold the world’s record for the clean skimming 
of milk. At the Vermont Dairymen’s Association. meeting at 
Rutland, held January 6 to 8, 1903, there were 150 entries, and 
the butter scoring the highest—98% points—was made from 
cream separated by United: States Separators. 

The U. S. Separator received Highest Award at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 


Readers of “The Independent” who have cows will be 
interested, we feel sure, in our Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue, which will be. promptly mazled on request. 


VERMONT. FARM MACHINE. CO., 
'  BERLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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Carbon-copy inaccuracy 
and letter-press mussiness 
should have no place in 
the modern business 
organization. Any 
failure to make the 
same corrections on 
the carbon - copy 
which were made in 
the origina] letter leaves 
~ completely at a loss to 

now the exact contents 
of the original. 


Get. a“ Y and E” 
Rapid Roller 
Letter Copier. 


Itis a simple, speedy ma- 
chine which shows every 
alteration in the original 
paper. Your stenographer 
can operate itas easily as 
cana husky office boy,and 
it will copy aletter faster 
than it could be folded for 
mailing. Used by Wells- * 
— 4 and a host of other big corporations. 

By the way, how do you file your correspond- 
ence? “Shannon” or“ Vertical”? If you wil 
write today for Special Information Blank “ 1” 
we will furnish you, without cost, a complete 
plan for the keeping of records for your indi- 
vidual business. YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
Main Factories and Ex. Offices, Rochester, N. Y. 





charges prepaid, 


Write for cata- 
logue “33 I.”’ 



































Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressin 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommend 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 

ALL VRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 








180 Fulton Street, New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada j 








of Service 


always proves the absolute 
supremacy of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 








ill Sys 
‘ r 


Lawn Mowers 


were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the 


PARIS and PAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, . Buffalo, 
Chicago and many other principal cities, 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


Coldwell Lawn Motwer Co. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
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MOST TRUSTWORTHY INVESTMENT 


IN AMERICA. 
7 PER CENT. STOCK IN AN ESTABLISHED BUSINESS. 


SECURED © A SAFE AND 
BY A PERMANENT 
$100,000 1% 


PLANT.  aRNNOEygaee (NE, INVESTMENT. 








i ae 


A PERPETUAL MONEY EARNING INVESTMENT. 


The reason we offer this stock for sale is in order to increase the business. That the investmént is ‘gilt- 
edged and absolutely safe is proven by the assets of the Company, $100,000.00 hav already been in- 
vested in the business which is free from incumbrances of any sort whatever. The investment will pay 
7 per cent. dividends semi-annually, and is certain greatly to heighten in value as the Company’s business 
increases. 

This Company can show to any intending subscriber of stock a most remarkable earning capacity. 

The United States Electric Clock Company is incorporated under the laws of the State of New. York 
with a capital stock of $600,000 ($100,000 preferred and $500,000 common) to manufacture the “ KEY- 
LESS CLOCK,” an acknowledged remarkable invention of extraordinary merit. The only clock that 
successfully winds itself, and will run accurately a whole year without attention. It thus supplies a 
much desired relief from a universal and annoying duty, the winding of a clock. 

THE KEYLESS CLOCK. is always on the run and on the ‘ standard’’ minute. It is the neces- 
sity of the home, the parent of CLOCK CONVENIENCE AND CLOCK RELIABILITY of the 
office. It has already attracted time attention in all parts of the world. Orders and inquiries have 
come from China, Japan, South Africa and Europe. It is without competition in its rticular field, and 
is certain to go into millions of homes and into every office where every scrap of a business man’s time is 
worth saving. This demand insures and makes necessary a large output of clocks. ; 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


With the first 3,000 shares of preferred stock (par value $10.00) a bonus of 
one share of common stock ( par value $10.00) will be given with each two shares 
of preferred stock. A purchaser of ro shares of preferred stock costing $100.00 
will receive in addition 5 shares of the Company’s common stock. The common 
stock of this Company has never sold at less than $6.00 per share (now selling 
at 97.50). and we firmly believe that within the year it will be selling above par. 

is preferred stock a roy na ey equally in the division of profits after the 
common stock has received 7% dividends; that is, after the preferred and com- 
mon stock have each received 77% the excess profits are divided fs oa between 
the preferred and common stock, which makes this an especially profitable 
investment. 
Write for Prospectus or send Subscriptions to E. M. Siegel, Sec’y. 


THE UNITED STATES ELECTRIC CLOCK CO., 304, 306. 308 Hudson se., New York: 


Dividends are paid Jauuary aad J alx. Certificates of Steck will be forwarded 
us secon asissued. Stock subscribed'for new will draw 6 months July ist next. 
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READING NOTICES 





GREAM SEPARATORS. 


Our many readers who own cows will be interested in 
what the Vermont Farm Machine Co. of Bellows Falls, Vt.., 
have to A about the United States Cream Separator. 
These machines were given the highest award at Pan. 
American Exposition at Buffalo two years ago and are used 
in many of the finest dairy farms in the country. An illus- 
trated descriptive catalog will be mailed to any reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT on request. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


The time is here when many householders will need 
to replace old refrigerators with new ones, and in 
making a selection it is well to consider the merits of 
the various refrigerators on the market. No mistake 
can -be made, however, in buying the Eddy. It is 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


In looking for an investment safety is the paramount 
issue. The promise of big dividends is alluring to many, 
but the wise man investigates Logon ag | before investing. 
In placing money on real estate in a distant locality the 

judgment of an honest and conservative man is essential- 

he many clients of Walter L. Williamson, of Lisbon, North 
Dakota, give him a reputation for the highest integrity, 
ability and energy. For eighteen years Mr. Williamson has 
had — experience in placing loans, and in ali that 
time he has never had a foreclosure nor a delinquent coupon. 
Such a record speaks volumes for his business methods. 


TREATMENT OF STAMMERING AND 


STUTTERING. 


It will without doubt interest many to know that 
a new book, entitled “The Practical Treatment of 
Stammering and Stuttering,” has recently, been pub- 
lished b eo. Andrew Lewis, a moouines authority 
of world-wide reputation on the subject. The book is in 
every sense what the title implies, and is based on 
years of experience, observation and ony Ay thou- 
sands of pupils with whom the author come in 
contact. e book contains also illustrations showing 
how to overcome stammering and stuttering on every 
sound and word. likely to cause hindrance. Altogether 
it is the largest, most interesting, most instructive 
and most complete treatise on the subject ever pub- 
lished. “The Practical Treatment of ne, and 
Stuttering” is beautifully bound in cloth, size 
It; price $3.50. 


7%, full Orders for th 


be addressed to Geo. Andrew Lewis, 171 Adelaide 
street, Detroit, Mich. 












AD kinds Fower Seeis ony Oc 










erbe P ia, H Motrope Portulaca, Cy. 
ma, Petunia, Heliotrope, Po l- 
ba Sweet Mignonette, Marigold, Morn- 
ies Glory, Coxcomb. By souding us ve 2c. 
stamps or 10c. in silver to pay pos e, etc:.awe 
will send you the above collection of seeds and 
a premium of choice collection of bulbs Free, 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO, Medford, Mass. 









WN AKE your fine 
white skirts _ 
and underwear of 








muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 


Manufacturers’ 


Treat & CONVERSE, agents for this Mustin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston °° PHILADELPHIA *." BALTIMORE 
CHIcaGco St. Louts 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability of 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
New YorK. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours ? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 











enn eens me oa 


DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK SECURITY 8 TRUST CGO. 
44 and 46 Wall Street, New York City. 





transfer books on April 27, 1908. ALEX. 8S. WEBB, Jr., 
April 2d, Secretary. 





THE ROCK ISLAND COMPANY. 


NEW YORK CITY, April 2, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Rock Island Company have 
this 7 declared a quarterly dividend on the preferied stock 
of $1.00 per share payable May 1, 1903, to the holders of the 
s of the preferred capital stock. or their legal repre- 
sentatives of record on the closing of the transfer books 
April 17,1908 The transfer books for the preferred stock 
1 be closed at 3 0’clock, P M.. Aprii 17, and opened again 

at 10 o’clock A M , Apri! 20, 1908. 
GEO. T. BOGGS, Asst. Treasurer. 
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AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH a 
COMPARY. National Sate 
Boston, March 18th, 1903. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS ($1.50) per 
share will be paid on Wednesday, April 15th, 1908, to stock- . 
a record at the close of business on Saturday, March De posit Co. i} * » 
8 
The transfer books will be closed from March 28d to April 


4th, 1908, both days included. MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 


; WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer, 
; — 
' THE NEW YORK ANOMPANY TELEPHONE 352 Nassau Street, 


81 Willou:; ita3 yy Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Biv VIDE NO. 78. - 


4 regularly quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONK-HALF PER 32 Liberty Street, 
Cee April: 1st 1908 to ebpsabollions of seabed os'tis sleee a 
payab 08 olders u 
business April 4th, 1903. 43, 49, 55 Cedar Street. 


HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN GAR AND rep pee te GOMPANY, 
it. Louis, eet, 19 8- 


PRET ESE STE STOCK. Safes to Rent $5.00 to $600 


* At a meeting of the Board of Directors Shela gt da: . am It_w 
Precis cirdend of ONE aD THREE QUARTERS Pen A m 
on the erred Cap’ tock of the Com: ecla. 
and paid on Friday. May ist., 1908, at uhe office pan the Guaranty Per nnum. 
EY Trust Company of ‘New York. No. 6 Cedar street, per York Ci Ha 
Fine! to stockhorders of record at the close of business 0 m April 10, 1 
: Transfer beste will close on Friday, April 10, 1908, and re-open on 














ba Setarday, I 1908. 
; Bixby, y <5. §. 8S. DeLano, Treasurer. Storage for Trun ks, Packages, 
; AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 


COMMON CAPITAL — Etc., $1.00 Per Month. 


: YO. 12. 

i At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, it was re- 
: ives oe * hogy of —_ = Ls _ ~* Sa Conon 
3 apital Suock of the Company be decla: an on Friday, . . 

7 May 1, 1908, at the office 0 the Guaranty Trust Company of New JAMES C. HOLDEN, President. 


rec ~* at the close of pasiness on April 10, 1908. Transfer books J LYNCH PENDERGAST, Secretary and 
B. ae Bixby, ocerutiny, 8. S. DeLano, Treasurer. Manager. 

















$21,500 Paid to Claimants 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - - $53,000 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. Gg a et. Be Se Tete 5,500 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N.J.  - - ‘ . - - > . = - 5,000 


Proof of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s “Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “Preferred” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


(7 For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary, 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J S. MORGAN & CO: 


No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 


Investment 


Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 


Securities. 


Collections, 





Certificates of Deposits. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Railroad Bonds Selected for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 





LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON. 





E. H. Rollins & Sons 


ruc... 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET - BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


Corne.ius P. Rosemon, 
BANKER, 33 WALL ST, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Commission orders executed oa all the Exchanges 
ot this country and Eurepe. 





Bills on Union of Lendon and Smiths Bank Limited, 
Lenden, 


Foreign Exchange Bought. 





Deposits received subject te check. 


Dominick & Dominick, 


’ Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 


BONDS 


Albert H. Vernam & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
8 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


100 Broadway 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





J. & W. Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St., New York. 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Payable in Hny Dart of the Horld. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
JAMES B. CLEWS, 
- Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
- Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





HENRY CLEWS, 


JOHN H. CLEWS, 
Cc. P. HOLZDERBER, 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 
BANKERS, 


11, 13, 16 AND 17 BROAD STREET. 


Orders executed for investment or on margin. 
interest allowed on deposits, subject to check. 
Financial Agents for Corporations and Iavestors. 

Government and other High-Grade Bonds bought 

and soid. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
953 3d Ave., cor. 57th 6t. | 202 5th Ave., cor. 25th St. 
+87 Broadway, Silk Ex. Bidg. 56 Worth & 39 Thomas St. 
87 Hudson St., Merc: Ex. 16 Court St., Brooklyn. 





LBERT H. wigais Vice Prost, GILBERT C.T. THORNE: 
v ce- Bren "te Mo 4 


Coons. sted atvebllivdbesccssnel sans 
DIRECTORS. Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesan 
Fiat rt, Charles Sternbach, Charles "Scribner, Edward 
ckhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard _Delatie eld, Francis R. 
\ ppleton John. Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, Geo e Frederick 
vie tor, Albe' Wiggin Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac uggenhelm 
issues iceonea Greait for Travelers available in 
all parts ef the werl 





h, George ¥ 
G. sere. T S 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 





BONDS 


New York 


Boston 











Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 
BANKERS 
71 Broadway, New York City. 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 





DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


TRANSAGT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 








1875-— 1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


28th YEAR. 












| 
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DEPOSITS, - - 






ATIONAL 
OF NEW YORK 
Organized 1856 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 








$9,500,000.00 5 
64,000,000.00 ¢ 
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AOFFrICHRS 


President 4 
- Vice-President 
- - Vice-President x 
- Vice-President 
Cashier 
~ Assistant Cashier “ 
- - Assistant Cashier 
- Assistant Cashier ¢ 
- - Assistant Cashier 
- Assistant Cashier ¢ 
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NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York, 


(Clearing House Building.) 


Capital, . " $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (earned) 3,522,000 
H. W.GANNON.«.... cc ccccces President. 
A. B. HEPBURN........... Vice-President. 
By. STARR. 5 oR. Cashier. 
Cy Gy ee, « csc adbeast all Assistant Cashier. 
S. 6. TRL i Fi ied Assistant Cashier. 
H. K. TWITCHELL....... Assistant Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 


OLIVER H. PAYNE. JAMES J. HILL, St. Paul Minn. 
GRANT B.SCHLEY. A. B.“HEPBURN. 
GEORGEF.BAKER. JOHN I. WATERBURY. 

H.sW. CANNON. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 
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THE 


Lincoln National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(S32 to 38 East 42d Street. 


Chartered 881, ~ Re-chartered 1901, 


We issue travelers’ letters of credit, 
available throughout the world. 
Business and individual accounts solicited. 


Capita, . . .  »  §$ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, .  1,257,438.66 
Deposits, . . . .«  414,455,098.99 


OFFICERS 
Tuomas L. James, Presidént 


E. V. W Rossiter J D. Layne WituaM A. Simonson 
Vice-Presidents 


Cares ELLIoT WARREN, Cashier 
Tatcott C. Van SANTVOORD Davin C Grant 
Assistant Cashiers 
DIRECTORS 
Esen O.corr 
Witiiam R. Grace 


Tuomas L. JAMES 

Matruew C. D. BorpEN 

E V.W Rossirer Cartes C CLARE 

WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER J.D Layne 
James STILLMAN 


MERGHANTS’ 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
42 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS. $1.250,000. 


FOUNDED 1803. 
OFFICERS: 





Robert M. Gallaway - - ~ President 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff - Vice-President 
William B. T. Keyser - 7" Cashier 


Samuel S. Campbell - Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS. 


rt - Chairman of 
John A. Stewa He Lot Board 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff - - Capitalist 
Chas. Stewart Smith - - Merchant 
Gustav H. Schwab - - O¢celrichs & Co. 
Donald Mackay - - Vermilye & Co. 
Robert M. Gallaway - - - President 
Charles D. Dickey - Brown Bros. & Co. 
George Sherman - V.P. Central Trust Co. 
Edward Holbrook - Pres. Gorham Mfg. Co. 
Orris K. Eldredge - Eldredge, Lewis & Co. 


Joseph W. Harriman Harriman & Company. 


John M. Crane, - - 
John A. Hiltner, Vice-President and Cashier. 
Gilbert B. Sayres, - 


David F. Butcher, 
John M., Crane, 
Bayard Dominick, 
Haley Fiske, 
John R. Hegeman, 
John A. Hiltner, 
Gen. Thos. H. Hubbard, Oswald G. Villard, 
Francis H. Leggett, 
George H: Macy, 





ARE YOUR FUNDS 


in a CLEARING HOUSE BANK 
of proved stability and unques- 
tioned standing? If not, open 
an account with 


The [RVING 
National Bank 


Greenwith and Warren Sts. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Capital, - $1,000,000 
Surplus, - = $1,000,000 
OFFICERS 


CHARLES H. FANCHER, - President. 
CHARLES F. MATITLAGE, - Vice Prest. 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, - Vice-Prest. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, - Cashier. 


National Shoe and 
Leather Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





1953 e71 Broadway. 1908 
Capital, - - - = $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, - 324,000 
William L. Moyer, - : President. 


Vice-President. 


Assistant Cashier. 
PIRECTORS. 

Cornelius B. Mitchell, 
William L. Moyer, 
Henry Ollesheimer, 
Joseph S. Stout, 
Newton E, Stout, 
Robert H. Swayze, 


Anton G. Hodenpy|, 
Thomas Russell. 
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Depository of the City of New York. 


The Equitable National Bank 


of the City of New York. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 


OFFICERS. 
AMRS M. BELL, 20200-00000: ccccecccccccccccessoncsssecee President. 
ARL Hear PH SCHULTZ ecegiboss! acsee First Vice-President. 
OHN CARRAWAY......0..c0cce ceeeverees Second Vice-President. 
JAMES S. ue NEALE B. cccceceve covedebpemonesens subceqsgecseced Cashier. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
JAMES M. BELL..........006 President James M. Bell Company 
OHN CARRAWAY. ...0.....ccccrcccecccees Second Vice-President. 
. G. GLL rt Sars Gilmore & Tompkins. 
HAKLES E. oa RERT. .. Gen’l Pass. ‘Sonen West Shore R. R. 
WILLIAM G. McADOO ..... Pres. New York & Jersey R. R. Co. 
CARL RUDOLPH SCHULTZ, 


of Carl H. Schultz, Mineral Waters. 


The NATIONAL BANK of NORTH AMERICA 


33 and 35 WILLIAM STREET, IN NEW YORK 


Gapital, - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus 8 Profits, - 2,014,053.82 
Deposits, - - - wintariie = 





DIRECTORS. 
Henry 8. Coo! Edward T. Bedford, 
Warner Van Revare, Charles W. Morse 
David H. Houghtaling, Robert M. Thom: 
John. H. Fl ~- Warner M. Van orden 
Henry F. Dim Oakleigh Thorne, 
Mahlon D. Thatcher, Henry Chapin, Jr.. 


William F. Havemeyer, 

Richard L. Edwards, Henry 

August Belmont, Somes ws inkley, 
Hugh J. Chisholm. 








HAMILTON BANK 


Of New York City. 
215 WEST 125th STREET. 


FRANK W.KINSMAN, Jr. - - - President 
FREDERICK B.SC HENCK - . - - - Vice- President 
FREDERICK D.IV ES Serr ee - _Vice- President 
JEBSE-C.JUY - - Cashier 





Washington Heiahts | Branch 
AMSTERDAM AVENUE Between 144th and 145th Sts. 
CHARLES BUCKBEE, Manager. 


Seventh Avenue Branch 
SEVENTH AVENUE Cor. 135th Street. 
W. R. MONTGOMERY, Manager 


‘A branch at 765 Tremont Avenue will be opened about May ist, 
as soon as alterations are completed. 


Che Oriental Bank, 


Incorporated 1853. 
Bowery and Grand Street, New York City. 


CAPITAL Poe eae $600,000 
og | ee ee 821,000 
OFFICERS, 


NELSON G. AYRES, President 
LUG WIG NISSEN, Vice-President. JOSEPH E KEHOE, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 











STEPHEN R. BeAeY. JAMES CLA KE 
NELSON G. AYRE LOUIS CLA “JR. 
LUGWIG NIseEN, HUGH KELLY 
WILLIAM McCaRROLL, SAMUEL BETTLE, 
JOHN CU. ba | NEY, tein W. 'PRESTON, 
WILLIAM T. LEE~ ARLES K. BEEKMAN, 


JOHN H. RIGHTER, FRANK SHA¥FER, 


JOHN W. RUEFER 








First National Bank 


JERSEY CITY 


RESOURCES 
April ist, 1903. 


$4,473,999. 42 
355 39,208.08 


Loans and Discounts 
Due from Banks and Bankers 





Real Estate and Securities 300,203.¢9 
United Siates Bonds 850,000.00 
Cash and Reserve 898,348.84 

$10,061,759 43 

LTABILITIES 

Capital $ 400,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,034,395.15 
Circulation 383 750.00 
Deposits 8,243,614. 28 

$10,061,759.43 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President 

GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier 

JOHN W. OMBERSON, Ass’t Cashier 








CITY TRUST CO. 


40 State Street, Boston 





- aa 
Transacts a General Trust and 
Banking Business 


Capital and Surplus 








OFFICERS. 
PH:LIP STOCKTON, President 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 2d, Vice President 
GEORGE S. MUMFORD, Secretary 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Treasurer 





DIRECTORS. 

Charles F. Adams 2d George E. Keith 
Orlando H. Alford Maxwell Norman 
John S. Bartlett Robert T. Paine 2d 
T. Jefferson Coolridge Jr Charles E. Perkins 
Charles E. Cotting William A. Russell 
George A. Draper Howard Stockton 
Frederick P. Fish Philip Stockton 
Robert F. Herrick Charles A. Stone 
Francis L Higginson Nathaniel Thayer 
James R. Hooper W. Seward Webb 

Sidney W. Winslow 


Interest Allowed on Deposits Subject 
to Check. 
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Che Equitable 


Crust Zo. of New York 


Corner Nassau and Cedar Streets 


Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corpora: ions; 
transects a general banking 
as well as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances 








Wm. T. Gornell, President 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President 
L. L.-Gillespie, Secretary 

F. W. Fulle, Treasurer 


TRUSTEES: 
James H,. Hyde, V. P. Snyder, 
H. C. Frick Otto H. Kahn, 


John F. Dryden, C B. Alexander, 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., George H. Squire, 


D. H. Moffat Ga. . Tarbell, 
Clarence H. Mackay, M. Hartley Dodge, 
E. H. Harriman, William Alexander, 


William ©. Van Horne, 


William H. McIntyre, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 


T. De Witt Cuyler, 


J. W. Alexander, L. L. Gillespie, 

J. Henry §mith, John M. Hail, 

Bradish Johnson, . M. Alexander, 

Thomas H. Hubbard, H R. Winthrop, 

H. C. Deming Will am T. Cornell 

W. H. Cri eker, Charles Francis Adams, 2d. 


S. M. Inman, 





gwvCKERBOG 


TRUST CO., 


66 BROADWAY, 
234 FIFTH AVENUE, 
100 WEST 125TH ST. 
THIRD AVE. AND [48TH ST. 





Charles T. Barney, - President- 
Fred’k L. Eldridge, - Ist Vice-Presiccnt. 
Joseph T. Brown, - 2nd Vice-President. 
Julian M. Gerard, - 3d Vice-President. 


Fred’k Gore King, Secretary and Treasurer, 

J. McLean Walton, - Asst. Secretary. 

Harris A. Dunn, - Asst. Treasurer. 
Trust Department: 


William B. Randall, - Trust Officer. 
Harlem Branch: 
B. L. Allen, - - - 
Bronx Branch: 
John Bambey, - - = 


Manager. 


Manager. 

















N. Y. SECURITY & 
TRUST CO., 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Capital and Surplus, - $5,000,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-President. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, 3d Vice President. 
ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bend Dept. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, JAMES A. BLA 
JAMES L, FRANK 


MES STILLMAN, ABRAM M 4 

. C. D, BORDEN, NORMAN B, REAM. 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JOHN 8 PHIPP* 
B. AYMAR SANDS, RANK TILFORD, 
JOHN W. STERLING, WOODBURY LANGDON, 
JOHN A McUALL, OSRORN W. BRIGHT, 


K. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, 
Trustee, Administrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits subject to check, allowing {nteresr 
on daily balances. 




















The Trust Co. of America 


149 Broadway, New York (Northwest Corner Liberty St.). 


Cap tal, ° * ? $2,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 3,150,028.52 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances 
subject to check through the New 
York Clearing House or Payable 
at sight and on Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Acts as Trustee, Receiver, Committee, Exccu- 
tor, Guardian, Administrator, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BARBOUR, 
Vice-President, 
H. 8. MANNING 


ASHBEL P. FITCH, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. LEUPP 


Vice-President. Vice-President. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY, ALBERT L. BANISTER, 
Secretary. Treasurer, 
DIRECTORS: 


Ashbel P. Fitch, Anson R. Fowler. 


William Barbour, H_ 8. Redmond, 
H. 8. Manning. Jno. R. Hegeman, 
Samuel A. Maxwell, Gcoree C. Boldt, 
Myron T. Herrick, C. I. Hudson, 


Emerson McMillin, 
James M. Donald, 
Jesse Spalding, Frank . ay Gould, 
George Crocker, 

Edwaid C. Schaefer. Jobn W. Griggs, 

S. C. T. Dodd, Edwin Gould. , 
Joel F. Freeman, 
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WE INVITE YOUR DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


Gnited States Mortgage & Crust Company 


55 Cedar Street, New York 
West End Office, 73d Street and Broadway 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
FIVE MILLIONS 

















Incerverated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, | 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, s . . . . * * . . $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, Boh $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD pL ga Gustav H.ScHwaB, JOHN & KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLS, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. OFR, AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. OHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
EDWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 





OUR CUSTOMERS 
UNION TRUST COMPANY | 31 YEARS QUE, CUSTOMERS 


OF NEW YORK . - 7 80 BROADWAY 





Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will maf! to any address. 








Gapital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $7,516,000 





: ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
OFFICERS. John ety Bidg., Boston. Chainber of Commerce, eateng. 

ee a ae . President: me Office Kstablished 1871 Lowa Falls, low 
CORNELIUS D. WOOD, é . ° ° ‘ Vice-President. aera 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY, ... . . Vice-President, ONE CEN | oe ian 
JOHN V.B.THAYER,. . . Vice-President and Secretary. aaeressed 00 
EDWARD R. MERRITT, . . .  . Assistant Secretary. Bes ar widaactesadact Se aa “t 
HENRY M.POPHAM, . . . . . Assistant Secretary. over hear of © secured also 








CARROLL C. RAWLINGS, . . . . . Trust Officer. Dep osit Ot the i ald Coin? 
TRUSTEES. J 


E. B. Wesley, Charles H. Leland, N. Parker Shortridge, gage ie eee oe ae aking Vand. Be |, facts 
G. G. Williams, H. Van Rensselaer Harrison E. Gawiry, PERKING & GO., LAWR RENCE. KAN. 
Cc. D. Wood, Kennedy, Alexander Maitland, : 





Edward King, wm. Alex. Duer, James Henty Smith, cod EST Eb ye N LA N Ds 


J H. Ogilvie, W. Emlen R relt, " ages 
ames gilvie mien Rovsevelt, James J. Hill, and Defaulted Mertz 





R. T. Wilson, Jas. T. Woodward, Charles H. Tweed, 
Geo. B. Carhart, Amasa J. Parker, James Speyer, CHAS. E. oan 2 3 nit Beate Stree 
Chauncey M. Depew, Augustus W. Kelley, Robert W. Goelet. Boston. M * 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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If you will let me prove to you, 
in any way you like, that these 
securities are gilt edged and rock- 
ribbed, guaranteed to net 5%, 
without the chance of losing a 
cent, | can sell them to you. | 


I would be glad to have you make the most careful and scrutinizing 
search of my record—find out whether I will do just as I agree to or not. 
I will assist you in every way, or would be glad to have you inquire 
through any source not proposed by me. You will find me safe, honor- 
able, reliable and responsible. I will personally see to it that you do 
not regret making an investment in North Dakota, if you make it 





through me. 


I own and offer the following gilt-edge farm mortgages, to net pur- 


chaser 5% per annum. 


$3,000, 5 years 
. 2,900, 5 years 
. 2,000, 5 years 
2,500, 5 years 





Investment Banker, 











Interest and principal collected without expense. 
New York exchange. For further information address, 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 





How Can I Convince You 
that | have absolutely sound se- 


$1,400, 5 years 
1000, 5 years 
2,500,10 years 
4,000, 3 years 


Remittances in 
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Ethel Consolidated Mines 


Paying Dividends of One Per Cent Per Month. 














Mill with 80 tons daily capacity now running. 

Treasury Stock for sale to increase mill to 650 tons daily capacity, and build a smelter, 
Now driving a 4 mile tunnel, opening up largest bodies of stoping ore in the 
world, Mine now thoroughly equipped with all other machinery, such as electric light plant, 
air compressors, machinery, drills, etc. Entire plant run by fine developed water 
power. Reports of three experts, illustrated book, maps, and full information given. 


Address, 
GEO. B. McMANAMON, 


14ll Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

















A GUARANTEED 62 |:= 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 
ing improved real estate located in the Metro- 
politan District of New York City. 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
£1,000. 


Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CO., 


111 Fifth Ave, - New York City. 


Assets 
Guaranty Fund Reserve and Surplus 


$8,861,066.58 
984,707.27 


CLERGYMEN, ORATORS 


} 2; AND SINGERS USE 


STRENGTHENS THROAT MUSCLES: 

MAKES THE VOICE CLEAR--~ 

LEN/IFECT Co. ESSEX, Conn. 
" SENT FOR 75 CENTS. , 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 

of SPRINGFIELD, 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, - 
Liabilities, « « - « _ 
Surplus, - ” ” - - 


MASS. 


$30,960,145.22 
28,354,119.97 
2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Blig., 71 Broad way 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY x xn 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 





-. It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
estate, 
It oun a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


“The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
a 
want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
nterchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. 8. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks - - - - - : 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies - - 
Real Estate - - : : - 
United States Bonds - 

State and City Bonds’ - 

Rail Road Bonds’ - - 

Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks 

Rail Road Stocks - : - 

Bank and Trust Co. Stocks’ - 

Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1903 - 





LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital - - - - - 
Reserve Premium Fund - - 
Unpaid Losses’ - - : - 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for Taxes 
Net Surplus - 





Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





DIRECTORS. 


GrorGe H, HastTrorp, 
HENRY F. NoYEs, 
Lucren C. WARNER, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
DcmonT CLARKE, 


Levit P. MorToN, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, 
Joun H. WASHBURN, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNow, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Pres. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 

WILLIAM H. CHENEY, { Secretaries. 


New York, Jauuary 13, 1903. 


$1,600,000 00 


MARKET VALUE. 

$ 427,046 49 
$45,527 84 
{Un eS 
2,040,000 00 
2,869,000 00 
1,375,430 00 
519,000 00 
6,174,550 00 
456,250 00 
112,750 00 
985,872 94 
9,315 79 
$17,108,635 12 


PAR VALUE. 


2,729,000 00 
1,299,000 00 
300,000 00 
4,065,000 00 
155,000 00 


- = 





$3,000,000 00 
5,986,873 00 
757,334 48 
853,608 95 
75,000 00 
6,436,038 69 
$17,108,635 12 


- $9,436,038 69 





James B; VAN WOERT. 
JOuN CLAFLIN 

WILLIAM F. Hivsurver, 
Corp MEYER, 

LevtC. WEIR. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Pres. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 
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1851 1908 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
‘Paid Policy Holders Since Organization 46 Millions 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS 


Jan. 1 Income [Assets Ins. in Force Jan. 1 
1893 $1,502,527.64 $10,047,249.00 $30,549,306.00 1893 
1903 3,495,571.88 15,699,212.40 70,864,592.00 1903 


peouw wv 


Issues every Desirable Form of Policy known to Modern Life Insurance, 

Policies are Clear, Brief, and contain Liberal Endorsed Values covering every 
Contingency. 

The 52nd Annual Statement of the Company shows Large Gains in every Department. 

Report of Examination recently made by the Connecticut Insurance Commissioner, 
List of Securities, together with Sample Policy Contract, furnished upon application to the 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 


oe ‘eww pewwvee« dn 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM A. MOORE, Secretary 



































PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 


FOSTER M. VOORHEES, President. practical wants. 


WILLIAM SHERER CHAS. 8. GA 
aetna ti || State Mutual 
WILLIAM B. REED JAMES DENNISON 

2nd Vice-Prest. Treasurer 


WILLIAM C. DEMOREST ’ i 
LLIAM C. DEMORI FRANK G. COMBES Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


OFFERS THE BEST COMBINATION 

OF INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ||“: G- BU-LOCK, President. 
WITH MAXIMUM SECURITY AND | | assets... 7” $01,678,860.35 
MINIMUM COST. . LIA BILITIBG....ccccccoccce coccccccscccccccs 19,201,299.60 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,397,261.35 
Write for illustrations to ; 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran - 


NORRIS SUTHERLAND, Superintendent of Agts. teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
31 Nassau Street, New York City NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
' Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZTNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1902. 


Gash Gapital, . $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . . . 4,023,401.84 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), ° . 104,441.34 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . . ° 450,091.57 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses ice de 97,043.85 
Other Claims, ® s 251,939.02 


Net Surplus, a .6 ,022,603.36 
Total Assets, . . ' $14,949,520.98 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $10,022,603.36 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS: 


$93,642,582.42 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A. C. ADAMS, Cc J IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Secretaries. 


ee ee i 

















WES TrERN BRANCGH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. General oom 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, { WM. H. WYMAN, neral Age 
Omaha, Neb. W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t wea’l ‘Awent 
PACIFIC BRANCH: { 


BOARDMAN & SPEscRe, 
Sa an Francisce, Cal. eral Agents 


CBrOAGe oz 1 La. Ball t 
ate Ss. and 53 a alls Sazer 


BOSTON eee 
PH TOR. 96 ii ivy tree Walnut Street 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 


INLAND MAKINE 
DEPARTMENT. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 20th, 1903. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1902 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1902, to Sist December, 1902.........ceerceceeseccecseecceccreesseessceseerssesersces 


o seeserescerseeseeeseeesesess eecerecceces oreeeecees cececeseceresseeceesoeeses 791,851.58 


Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 


$8,293,079.76 


Total Marine Premiums. ...........+.00++ pcodeiiesietdésde PIT PTTTTITTITITITTTITITTLITLi TTT 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1902, to 81st December, 1902.........cessssesccccevccsccccscsecssesseessesseseoeessescesers 


Interest received during the year............+ ne cccccocessoes ecccces coscccsecovocesoooseros 
Rent - - Jes8 Taxes.......0.+00 Goceees 006c coneseeseocsen cdencecoeseeococcceccce 


Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and poviems en... 
Losses oc S curred, 1902.. 


_estimated and paid in ceecee 


Less Salvages 
Reinsurances 


$415,688.96 





es Seg 1 65s see 


202,201.64 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses...........-.+0++ er ccccccccececcceresccocecsesoresoceeeecs _$1,344,989.18 


ry has the following Assets, 


The nee 
United States and State of New ‘York Stock Abt Reet ans other Rogurities. a Re Ie pcadhccbsoenecctbbee ainsi 


Loans secured by Collateral, and ay G 
Real Estate, corner Wall and Will eaten on 

Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien held thereon. 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


ae se eeeeeeecarseceeeereeesesesecseesssseesersestecs 


657,000 
#0000 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.............scccesee sescecssegecceecces 
Ge = the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countriés 
ash in Bank. 


eeeerecece ir 430,060.56 


ix per cent. ay on the guistending | eertifentes of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


s 
on and after Tuesda third of February ne 


The outstanding certificates of the issue ot 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the Lp thereot, or their legal representatives, on 


and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interest thereon wil! cease 


time . yment, and cancelled. 


certificates to be produced at the 


vidend of Fort r cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Com for the year ending ist December, 1 
for whieh certificates wi ve lesued. on and after Tuesday, the fifth Pf May next. _— . a 


By order of the Board, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
OHN N. BEAC E. DODGE 


ALD FLEIT 
CLEMENT A. ORI SCOM, 
ANSON W. HARD, 

JOHN D LETT. 
LEWIS GASS eDYARD, 


RAVEN, Presiden 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 


THE GREENWICH 
Insurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1834. 





MN 


Ly “\ Office, No. 6 el Pine St. 


oO 


< (This icles has been unin- 
AN ii 
oS terruptedly and successfully 
in business sixty eight 


years. ) 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY {ST, 1903. 
ASSETS, .- " - - » $2,174,546 53 


Cash Capital, ° - : ° - $200,c00 00 
Reserve Premium Fund, New York 

Standard, . - - - - 1,416 647 46 
Reserve for Losses, and all other claims, 372,179 15 
Net Surplus to Stockholders, 185,719 92 


$2,174,546 53 


SURPLUS, as regards Policyholders, $385.719 92 





G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
IC A. PARSONS, 
TT 


TRUSTEES. 


bate ¥ lesen 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, « 7 Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, * Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - * - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock, ail each. F ~~ ™ 3188 9 





Re-Insurance Reserv cose Dees 
“_19550:502 74 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1903., - $6,205,393 71 


JAMES NICHOLS, orostieen 
8. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
ll, A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


5 cerees Losses ond Yocher claims.. 
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NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Sal 


JANUARY 1, 1903 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, ° ‘ . $815,948 22 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, ‘ 1,989,742 87 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . ‘ ‘ . a . ° 12,218 34 
Real Estate Unincumbered, d ‘ = . P 950,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), . ‘ ‘ 4 781,869 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . . ° e 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, > ; " 413,993 00 
“ New York, “ ‘ A . P 497,229 00 

“ Boston, “ . . , > ‘. 62,037 25 
Albany and [lontreal,«« ‘ . . ° . 92,383 33 

Railroad Stocks, ° > . ‘ * " - 1,093,545 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, ° . < ° ‘ . 6,694,724 59 
Other Assets, . ‘ > . ° ° . . - 34,569 77 


TOTAL ASSETS, . $13,443 560 37 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, , . . ° Re : ; ‘ - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, p : . i ‘ : : 7,812,840 94 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . ° ‘ ; ; ‘ 1,199,565 70 
NET SURPLUS . : ; £ ; - 3, i8t, 153 73 
SURPLUS TO POLICY- HOLDERS A : : > - 4, 431, "153 73 


Te'lSl SS iY 





oe 


DOE 





Assets—increase : $1,184,483 92 Reinsurance Reserve—increase, $1,014,336 26 
Surplus-increase ° $180,298 29 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS, TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary, 
ws 
Western Department, Chicago, Ill. > > é Cofran & Bissell, General Agents 
Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal, . é Belden & Palache, 
Metropolitan Demeter’ 89 and. 82 William Street, lang 4 Lasher, Manager 
York Chas. A. Vilade, Ass’t Manage 
Agencies ia all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
SOOOOOOOGQLODODOODDODDOOODODOQDOOODSE 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 





QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 


INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 


IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 


Insurance Department. 


IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Clicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 


and in addition to this fund 


IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE 


INSURANCE CO., 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life aud Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance vatues to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates. and values for any age sent on application to 
the Compauy’s Ufiice. 








Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 





Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninet y-third 
Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital. ..........cssceccccecccecccsccececces snsseees $500,000.09 





Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.......0. 1,710,780.38 
Surplus over all Liabilities... ..cesseresse-cenecseesenveds 179,8.1.48 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903,..$2.534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, I. 








1850 —— T —1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


JAMES R. PLUM, : “ ‘ Leather. 
Pres’t Title Guarantee 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, } y= ny 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success. are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 





Assets over = . = = $8,600,000 


$45,000,000 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Insurance in Force, over ~ 








130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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So 





1840. 


Incorporated 1849, 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPIPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Charter Perpetual. 


1903. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - 


$2,000,000. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1903. 





ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 

Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
‘Transmission 

Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered 

Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 

Ioans on Collateral Security 

Bank Stocks Market Vatue 

Railroad Stock "= 

Miscellaneous Stocks 

Railroad Bonds 4 s 

United States Bonds ” 

Miscellaneous Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 





NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


~** $321,014.06 


607,916.13 
44,808.87 
227,600.00 
663,660.00 





5 ee ee ee ee ee OE ee a ot ae be 
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21,376.00 $ 
749,960.00 § 


2,202,900.00 


©8,000.00 
$6,027,413.06 





$2.000,000.00 
2,226,663.65 
288,689.01 


$4,515,342.56 


*1,512,070.50 
3,512,070.50 





$30,654,487.84 


*Notg.—In July. 1901, $509,000 was transferred from Surplus to Capita) Account, increasing the Capital from 


$1,500,000 so $2,000,000. 


A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vicke-Pres’t. F. 








Western Peg igre Chicago, iinois. 


A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 
A. fF. DEAN, Ass’tT Manaaen. 





Ww. 2 MACKAY, Sec’y. 
H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


W. A. BLODGETT, ap Ass’? MANAGER. 


Pacific anit Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


“GEQ. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. 





GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
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